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AND 
THE LORDS OF THE ISLES. 
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VI 


IX. Atexanpsr, third Lord of the Isles, and after the death of his 
mother, Countess of Ross in her own right, he became Earl of 
Ross, which title was in 1429 or 1430 acknowledged by the Crown, not- 
withstanding that his father had given up all claims to it by the treaty of 
Port-Gilp noticed in the previous number. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether Donald of Harlaw was entitled to style himself Earl of 
Ross, though he undoubtedly possessed, in right of his wife, the territory 
comprising the Earldom, and notwithstanding that Skene is of opinion 
that Donald may fairly be considered the first Earl of Ross of the race of 
Somerled ; but be that as it may, there is no doubt whatever that Alex- 
ander was not only styled Earl of Ross, but was acknowledged as such by 
the Government and the Crown, by right of descent through his mother. 
This Lord of the Isles was a man of great spirit and distinguished 
ability, and, like his father and grandfather, was ambitious to found a 
Celtic kingdom of the Isles, the sovereignty of which should be in his 
own family. At this period, however, Scotland was ruled by James [I., 
aman who was exhibiting kingly talents of a high order, and a resolution 
to bring his rebellious vassals, however powerful, to submission. In this 
he was ultimately successful, even in the case of the great Lord of the 
Isles, though, at first, more by strategy than by actual force of arms. 
The King, who possessed a remarkable energy, great decision of character, 
and personal bravery unsurpassed, determined to break down the inde- 
pendence and power of the turbulent Island Lords, and, collecting a large 
force, in 1427 he marched, accompanied by his principal nobles, to the 
town of Inverness with an army which made any resistance on the part 
of the Highlanders quite unavailing, Here he summoned his barons, in- 
cluding the Highland chiefs, to attend a parliament. Even the Lord of 
the Isles, seeing the power and splendour of the King, thought it prudent 
to obey ; and, with most of the Northern barons, he proceeded to meet 
King James at Inverness. As they entered the hall in which the parlia- 
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ment was assembled, each of these haughty nobles was immediately 
arrested, and placed in irons in different parts of the building, not one of 
them being permitted to communicate with any of the others. Amo 
the prisoners were Alexander of the Isles ; his mother, the Countess of 
Ross ; Alexander of Garmoran, and several of the most powerful chiefs in 
the Highlands, It is said that the King exhibited marks of great joy as 
he saw those powerful Highland Lords marching into the toils which he 
had so treacherously prepared for them. Alexander of Garmoran, as well 
as several others, was tried, convicted, and adjudged to be decapitated on 
the spot, and his whole possessions forfeited to the crown, while most of 
the others were sent to different castles and strongholds throughout the king- 
dom, until the majority of them were afterwards condemned to various 
kinds of death ; while a few were set at liberty after various terms of 
imprisonment. Among the latter was Alexander of the Isles. No 
one can defend this mean act of treachery by the King, however brave or 
otherwise distinguished, though Hill Burton tries to excuse him ; but 
while telling us that “ It is useless to denounce such acts,” he makes the 
admission, which is not altogether inapplicable even to the present day, 
namely :—That at that time “ there was no more notion of keeping faith 
with the ‘ Irishry,’ whether of Ireland or Scotland, than with the beast of 
prey lured to his trap ;” after which he proceeds to say that those whom 
it was deemed fitting to get rid of were put to death, and that nothing 
temains to show that there was even the ceremonial of a trial.* 

The Earldom of Ross, which had been procured by Robert, Duke of 
Albany, for his son, John Stewart, Earl of Buchan, on its resignation at 
Port-Gilp by Donald of Harlaw, fell to the Crown by the death, in 1424, 
of the Earl of Buchan, who was killed in that year at the battle of 
Verneuil in France; whereupon the King at once restored it to the 
heiress of line, the mother of Alexander of the Isles. In 1425 Alexander 
of the Isles and ‘“ Master of the Earldom of Ross,” sat upon the jury 
which condemned to death the enemy of his family, Murdoch, Duke of 
Albany, his two sons, and the Earl of Lennox, for the murder of young 
Rothesay. He does not, however, seem from the above to have long 
continued in favour at Court, and it may be interesting to have Gregory's 
views of the reasons and influences which led Alexander at that time into 
opposition to the King. It has been mentioned, he says, that Godfrey, 
Lord of Uist, on the death of his younger brother, Ranald, asserted sue- 
cessfully his claim to the North Isles and Garmoran, from which he had 
been unjustly excluded by his father. Both Godfrey and Ranald left 
male issue who must naturally have been opposed to each other, like their 
fathers ; but the meagre notices we possess of the domestic feuds in the 
Highlands and Isles at this period, do not enable us to trace the progress 
of these dissensions. It may be readily conceived, however, that where 
such a prize was in dispute, much blood would be shed and many atrocities 
committed. The issue of Godfrey, or the Siol Gorrie, as they were called, 
must for a time have acquired a superiority over the Clanranald or the 
descendants of Ranald ; for in the year 1427 we find mention made by a 
contemporary writer of an Alexander MacGorrie of Garmoran, then de- 
scribed as a leader of two thousand men. In addition to the disturbances 


* History of Scotland, vol. ii,, 402 ; Blackwood & Sons, 1876, 
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sure to arise out of the rival claims of two such powerful families, closely 
connected with the Lord of the Isles, there were other circumstances, in 
addition to these, which tended to involve his Lordship in feuds which 
his natural disposition inclined him to settle more with the sword than 
by an appeal to the laws. There was a certain John MacArthur, of the 
family of Campbell, and a leader of some note in the Highlands, who 
appears to have revived about this period a claim which one of his 
ancestors had acquired over a portion of Garmoran and the North Isles, 
and it can easily be conjectured what reception the assertions of such pre- 
tensions would receive from Alexander of the Isles and his warlike rela- 
tives. There is a charter of the lands of Moydert, &., by Christina, 
daughter of Allan MacRuari, in favour of Arthur, son of Sir Arthur 
Campbell, knight, early in the fourteenth century, which is found, quoted 
for the names of the witnesses, in a MS. history of the Macnaughtans, in 
the Advocates’ Library, The event, however, which appears to have had 
most effect in throwing the Highlands and Islands into confusion at this 
time was the murder of John, Lord of Isla and Kintyre, uncle to the 
Lord of the Isles, by a man, James Campbell, who is said to have received 
a commission from the King to apprehend John of Isla, but who ex- 
ceeded his instructions by putting him to death. When it is considered 
in what lawless state even the more accessible portions of the kingdom 
were found on his accession by James I., owing to the incapacity and the 
weakness of the regent, Murdoch, Duke of Albany, it can easily be con- 
ceived how the murder of the uncle of Alexander of the Isles, and the 
leader of a powerful branch of the Macdonalds, should have raised dis- 
turbances in the Western Highlands and Isles which required all the 
energy and personal bravery of the King to suppress.* Among the most 
prominent of those executed at Inverness in 1427 was the above-named 
John MacArthur, and James Campbell, hanged for the murder of John 
of Isla, as if to show the supposed impartiality of the treacherous proceed- 
ings of the King and his parliament on that occasion. Hugh Macdonald 
informs us that while the Lord of the Isles was confined in Tantallon 
Castle, the King sent this John Campbell to know “if John More of 
Kintyre, Macdonald's uncle, would take all his nephew’s land; but it was 
a trap laid to weaken them that they might be the more easily conquered. 
James Campbell sent a man with a message to John of Kintyre, desiring 
him to meet him at a point called Ard-Du, with some prudent gentlemen, 
and that he had matters of consequence from the King to be imparted to 
him. John came to the place appointed with a small retinue, but James 
Campbell with a very great train, and told (him) of the King’s intention 
of granting him all the lands possessed by Macdonald, conditionally he 
would hold of him and serve him. John said he did not know wherein 
his nephew wronged the King, and that his nephew was as deserving of 
his rights as he could be, and that he would not accept of those lands, 
nor serve for them, till his nephew would be set at liberty ; and that his 
nephew himself was as nearly related to the King as he could be. James 
Campbell, hearing the answer, said that he (John of Isla) was the King’s 
prisoner. John made all the resistance he could, till, overpowered by 
numbers, he was killed. His death made a great noise through the king- 


* Gregory’s Western Highlands and Isles, pp. 34-35. 
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dom, particularly among the faction in opposition to the King, viz., the 
Hamiltons, Douglasses, and Lindsays. The King at last being ashamed 
of what had happened, he pursued James Campbell as the murderer ; and 
although Campbell protested he had the King’s authority for so doing, 
yet the King denied having given any other orders than that of appre- 
hending him, if he would not come into the terms proposed to him ; and 
because Campbell had no written order from the King to produce in his 
defence, he was taken and beheaded, which shows the dangerous conse- 
quences of undertaking such a service without due circumspection.”* 

The young Lord of the Isles was sent south, some say to Edinburgh, 
and others to Perth, where he was kept in captivity for a short time, and 
then liberated. His conduct immediately after his release shows that he 
felt the indignity of his capture and imprisonment very deeply. Accord- 
ing to Gregory, his mother, the Countess of Ross, had meanwhile died, 
though Bower states that in 1429 she was charged with encouraging her 
son in his violent proceedings, and was arrested and confined at Inchcolm, 
in the Firth of Forth, where she is said to have remained fourteen months 
after, a prisoner. But Gregory points out that this is hardly reconcilable 
with a charter, dated 24th October 1429, in which her son styles himself 
Earl instead of Master of Ross. We do not think the simple change 
from the title of Master to that of Earl at all unlikely during her life, when 
all the circumstances are taken intoaccount—his mother, who quite possibly 
may have even resigned in his favour, being a state prisoner ; and the 
necessity that he should use every influence, which the assumption of the 
title was calculated to strengthen, to raise the vassals of the Earldom for 
his projected raid on the Lowlands. 

He raised a force of about ten thousand men in Ross and the Isles, 
with whom he marched to Inverness, where he wasted the Crown lands 
and burnt the town to ashes, in revenge for the treacherous treatment 
there extended to him two years before by the King. His followers, ac- 
cording to the MS. History of the Mackintoshes, quoted in “ Invernessi- 
ana,” “were a band of men accustomed to live by rapine, who fell upon 
Inverness, pillaged and burnt the houses, and then besieged the fort 
itself. But in vain, for it was gallantly defended by the bravery and 
vigour of the Governor, and Alexander, understanding that an assault 
was meditated upon him, retired precipitately towards Lochaber.” The 
King, hearing of the burning of Inverness, prepared at once to vindicate 
his insulted authority, and with great promptitude collected a large force, 
which he commanded in person, and marched them into Lochaber, where 
he came upon the Island Chief quite unexpectedly. On the appearance 
of the Royal forces the Clan Chattan and the Camerons, who had hitherto 
followed the banner of the Lord of the Isles, deserted him and went over 

to the King, who immediately attacked the Islanders, routed them, and 
pursued them so closely that their chief was obliged to sue for peace. 
This the King sternly refused on any other terms than an absolute and 
unconditional surrender, which the haughty Lord of the Isles declined to 
make, whereupon the King returned home, leaving strict orders with his 
commanders to make every effort to capture the Earl, who found it neces 
sary to flee for shelter, leaving his army to take care of itself as best it 


* Collectanea De Rebus Albanicis, p. 308, 
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could. He was ultimately driven to despair by the energy and vigilance 
of his pursuers, and determined to throw himself on the mercy of the 
King, which he did by presenting himself before him, his Queen, and 
Court, while assembled, on Easter Sunday, at a solemn festival in the 
Church of Holyrood, engaged in their devotions before the High Altar. 
The haughty chief, with bonnet in hand, his legs and arms quite bare, 
his body covered only with a plaid, in his shirt and drawers, with a 
naked sword in his hand held by the point, which, in token of submission, 
he offered to the King on bended knees, imploring his forgiveness. ‘“ His 
appearance, with the solicitations of the affected Queen and all the nobles, 
made such an impression on his majesty that he completely submitted to 
the promptings of his heart, against the wiser and more prudent dictates 
of his better judgment. He accepted the sword offered to him, and 
spared the life of his captive, but immediately committed him to Tantallon 
Castle, under the charge of William Douglas, Earl of Angus. The spirit 
of his followers, however, could not brook this mortal offence, and the 
whole strength of the Clan was mustered under Donald Balloch, a cousin 
of the Lord of the Isles. They were led to Lochaber, where they met the 
King’s forces, under the Earls of Mar and Caithness, killed the latter, 
gained a complete victory over the Royal forces, and returned to the Isles 
in triumph with a great quantity of spoil. James again came north in 
person as far as Dunstaffnage ; Donald Balloch fled to Ireland ; and after 
several encounters with the Highlanders, the King received the submis- 
sion of most of the chiefs who were engaged in the rebellion ; others were 
apprehended and executed, to the number of about three hundred, after 
which he released the Earl from Tantallon Castle, and granted him a free 
pardon for all his rebellious acts, confirmed him in all his titles and pos- 
sessions, and conferred upon him the Lordship of Lochaber, which had 
previcusly, on its forfeiture, been granted to the Earl of Mar.”* 

Skene has been led into the error of saying that Donald Balloch was 
the son of Reginald, and the Chief of Clanranald ; whereas he was the 
son of John Mor Tannister, elder brother of Donald of Harlaw, and 
ancestor of the Macdonnells and Earls of Antrim. He also fell into the 
mistake of believing in the ruse played upon the King, when a head, said 
to be that of Donald Balloch, was sent to him by Conn O'Neil, an Irish 
chief ; for he informs us that King James, seeing that the absence of 
their chief, so far from rendering the Clan more disposed to become 
amenable to his will, rather roused them to acts of rebellion and revenge, 
and that it was better to have at their head a chief who had become bound 
to him from acts of clemency, than to expose them to the influences of 
the other branches of the family, who were now irritated by the indignity 
offered to their legitimate chief ; he therefore proceeded in person to the 
north, for the purpose of quelling the remains of the rebellion, His ex- 
pedition was attended with his usual success by the submission of all the 
chiefs who had been engaged in it. “ Donald Balloch was soon after this 
betrayed, and his head sent to the King, upon which he at once restored 
the Lord of the Isles to liberty, granted him a free pardon for all the 
various acts of rebellion he had been guilty of, and also confirmed him 
not only all his titles and possessions, but even granted him the Lordship 


* History and Genealogies of the Clan Mackenzie, by the same author, 1879, pp. 49-50, 
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of Lochaber, which had been forfeited from his cousin Alexander, and 
given to the Earl of Mar.”* The prudence of this policy on the part of 
the King was soon apparent, for although the Island Chief was naturally 
more disposed to take up an antagonistic position to the Crown, and 
went the length of even entering into a treasonable league with the Earls 
of Crawford and Douglas, who at the time led the opposition to the King, 
he did not again disturb the peace of the nation as long as he lived, 
Donald Balloch inherited through his mother, Margery Bisset, the dis- 
trict of the Glens in Ireland, whither he had betaken himself after the 
dispersion of his army, and after he had ravaged and spoiled the territories 
of the Clan Chattan and the Camerons, who had left him and gone over 
to the King. Most of the subordinate insurgent leaders submitted to the 
dreaded James, and tried to avoid punishment by throwing the whole 
blame of the insurrection on Donald Balloch, whose power, they 
declared, they dared not resist. Regarding Donald and his reputed deca- 
pitation, Gregory says that “on the return of James to Edinburgh, a 
head, said to be that of Donald Balloch, was sent to him by Hugh Buy 
O’Neill, an Irish chief of Ulster ; and it was generally believed at the Scot- 
tish Court that the ringleader of the late insurrection was now no more, 
But as Donald Balloch certainly survived King James many years, it is 
obvious that the sending of the head to Edinburgh was a stratagem 
devised by the crafty Islander in order to check further pursuit.”+ 

The date of this battle, according to Hill Burton and Gregory, was 
1431. The former tells that an extraordinary tax was granted on the 
occasion of it “for the resistance of the King’s rebellers of the north,” 
which was to be such that “in all in lands of the realm where the yield 
of twa pennies was raiset, there be now ten pennies raiset.” [Vol ii, p. 
403]. After describing the battle of Inverlochy, the author of “ The 
Macdonnells of Antrim ” informs us that the Lowland knights, who were 
very numerous in the Royal army, plumed themselves on the superior 
armour and discipline of their men, but soon found that even this was of 
no avail against the furious onset of their Highland foes, who wielded 
their broadswords and Lochaber-axes with all the ferocity of Northern 
warfare. According to him, at least one thousand of the King’s army 
were slain, among whom were the Earl of Caithness, and sixteen of his 
personal retinue, together with several knights and barons from the 
southern counties of Scotland, after which the Highland host dispersed 
itself into marauding parties, spoiled the county, and then returned to 
their native fastnesses, having only lost some fifty of their comrades in 
arms on the battlefield, ‘ Donald Balloch, and several other leaders, 
having had their revenge, steered their galleys across the channel, and 
sought rest and security, which they very much needed, in the woody 
glens of Antrim. They were soon followed by a despatch from the Scot- 
tish King to O’Neill, requesting the latter to seize and send back Donald 
Balloch alive or dead. O’Neill, who had previously entered into a treaty 
with James I. of mutual assistance against England, sent the latter a 
human head, which was joyously accepted as that of Donald Balloch 
by the Scottish Court then at Perth. But Donald Balloch retained pos- 
session of his own head, and at the time of this other head’s transmission 


* The Highlanders of Scotland, pp. 78-79, 
+ Highlands and Isles, pp, 38-39, 
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to Scotland he was actually paying his addresses to O’Neill’s daughter, 
whom he soon afterwards married, and through whose powerful connec- 
tions he was restored without much delay to his estates in Isla and Can- 
tire.” This lady was the daughter of Conn O’Neill (son of Hugh Buy 
O'Neill), who resided at a place called Edenduffcarrick, and now known 
as Shane’s Castle, in Ireland, where he died in the year 1482. 

Following up his account of the execution of James Campbell at 
Inverness in 1427 for the murder of John Mor Tannister, father of 
Donald Balloch, Hugh Macdonnld proceeds to describe the incidents 
which led up to the battle of Inverlochy, the battle itself, and the events 
which followed upon it, in a manner so detailed and interesting that, even 
at the risk of some little repetition, we shall place it before the reader, 
slightly modernising the phraseology. He says :—All those about the King 
wished to impair Macdonald’s estate and diminish his grandeur, to which 
the King himself was not very averse. They now thought it a convenient 
time for their purpose, the Lord of the Isles being in prison (in Tantallon 
Castle) and his uncle, John Mor, dead, to seize on the lands of Lochaber, 
whereupon, Alexander, Earl of Mar, who had received a grant of these 
lands from the King, levied a great army by his Majesty’s directions, 
namely, the followers of Huntly; Allan, Lord of Caithness; Fraser of 
Lovat, Mackintosh, Mackay of Strathnaver, Grant, and the Chief of the 
Camerons, who enticed some of Macdonald’s vassals, by making them 
great promises, to join with them, and that the rights they formerly held 
of Macdonald would be confirmed to them by the King. The vassals 
and the freeholders, considering that Macdonald’s power was entirely 
gone and ruined, and believing they would never again see him installed 
in his possessions, through greed and covetousness they joined the King’s 
party. So, coming to Lochaber, they pitched their tents near the Castle 
of Inverlochy. Fraser of Lovat * was sent to harass Sunart and Ardna- 
murchan with 3000 men, to secure provisions for the army and the camp. 
Macdonald obtaining information of these proceedings, and finding an 
opportunity, sent a message from his prison of Tantallon to the Highlands 
desiring those whom he trusted most to face the enemy, though they 
might never again get a sight of him. So Donald Balloch, his cousin- 
german (John Mor’s son, at the time only 18 years of age, and who was 
fostered by Maclean), gathered all those who faithfully adhered to Mac- 
donald’s interest, and came to Carna, an island in Loch Sunart, where, 
meeting with the Laird of Ardnamurchan ; Allan, son of Allan of Moy- 
dart ; and his brother, Ranald Ban (for these were the principal men of 
the name who were with him). He picked out the best of their men to 
the number of 600, most of whom were gentlemen and freeholders, and 
all of whom came in their galleys to Inverskippinish, two miles south of 
Inverlochy. Now Alastair Carrach, Macdonald’s younger uncle, who 
held the lands of Lochaber east of Lochy, and whose posterity are yet 
there, took possession of the hill above the enemy with 220 archers, being 
unable by the smallness of their number to face the enemy, and expecting 
that some of his friends would at last come to his relief. Upon seeing 
his nephew, Donald Balloch, he was, however, much animated. As 
Donald Balloch drew near the Royal forces, Huntly stepped into the Earl 


* This was Hugh Fraser, created Lord Lovat by James I. in the same year, 1431, 
His second son, Hugh, succeeded to the title, 
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of Mar’s tent, where he and Mackintosh were playing at cards. H 
suggested to them to give up their play as the enemy were close at 
They (the card-players) asked if the enemy were in great force, when 
Huntly replied that they were not very numerous, but he could see that 


they were determined to fight. “ Well,” said Mackintosh, “ we'll play 


this game, and dispute with these fellows afterwards.” Huntly 
looked out, when he saw the enemy driving on furiously towards them; 
he goes a second time to the tent, saying, “‘ Gentlemen, fight stoutly, or 
render yourselves to your enemies.” Mackintosh replied that they 
“ would play that game, and would do with the enemy what they pleased 
afterwards, and that he knew very well the doings of the big-bellied 
carles of the Isles.” ‘ Whatever they be,” replied Huntly, “they will 
fight like men this day,” when Mackintosh retorted that “though he him- 
self (Huntly) should assist them, their (Mackintosh’s) party would defeat 
them both.” Whereupon Huntly went out of the tent in a rage, saying 
that he would fight none against the Highlanders that day. He then 
drew his men aside, and “ was more of a spectator than of either party.” 
“ Then joining battle, Donald Balloch made a main battle, and a front of 
his men.” The front was commanded by MaclIan of Ardnamurchan, and 
John Maclean of Coll ; the main battle by Ranald Ban, son of John Mor, 
murdered by James Campbell (and a natural brother of Donald Balloch, 
who became progenitor of the family of Lairgy), and Allan, son of Allan, 
Laird of Moidart (of whom descended the family of Knoydart), and Mac- 
Duffie of Colonsay, MacQuarrie of Ulva, and MacGee of the Rinds of 
Isla. As the combatants faced one another, Alastair Carrach and his 220 
archers poured down the brae of the hill on which they had planted them- 
selves, and shot their arrows so thick, on the flank of the Royal army, as 
to compel them to give way. Allan, Lord of Caithness ; a son of Lovat ; 
and 990 were killed. Hugh Mackay of Strathnaver was taken prisoner, 
and he married a daughter of Alexander Macdonald of Keppoch, “ of 
whom descended the race of Mackays called Slioc Ean Abrich.” Donald 
Balloch lost only 27 men. The Earl of Mar was wounded in the thigh 
by an arrow, and was in the hills for two nights accompanied only by his 
servant, in a starving condition, for they had no provisions, At last he 
fell in with some women tending their cattle, who happened to have a 
little barley meal for their own use, and with which they relieved the 
Earl and his servant, mixing it with a little water in the heel of the Earl's 
own shoe. The Earl, after he and his servant had satisfied their hunger, 
composed the following lines in Gaelic :— 

*$ math an cocaire an t acras, 

*S mairg ’ni tailleas air biadh, 

Fuarag eorn’ a sail mo bhroige 

Biadh is fhearr a fhuair mi riamh, 
The Earl left his clothes with the woman that he might disguise himself, 
and he travelled all night until he came to a small house, on a spot of 
land called Beggich, belonging to an Irishman named O’Birrin. He told 
this man that he was one of the Earl of Mar’s followers, and that necessity 
obliged him to disguise himself for fear of being discovered. The man 
was going to slaughter a cow as the Earl came to his place, and he 
desired the stranger to hold her. “The Earl was more willing to obey 
his landlord’s orders than skillful to act as butcher.” The Irishman, dis: 
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satisfied with the awkward manner in which he was assisted by the Earl, 

“cursed those who took such a blockhead abroad to be a soldier. At 

last he cuts some collops which he gave to the Earl to dress for himself, 

which he could not very well do, until his landlord did it for him, by 

roasting them upon the coals. At going to bed he washed the Earl’s feet 

in warm water, cleaned and washed his wound. When the Earl laid 
himself down, he could not sleep with cold, being very scarce of bed- 
clothes. O’Birrin got up, took the cow’s hide, and warming it to the 
fire, wrapped it about the Earl, which warmed him so much that he per- 
spired during the whole night. In the morning, after such refreshments 
as they had, the Earl said he would go to Badenoch.” He informed his 
host that he did not know the way thither, but would do his best to find 
it, whereupon the Irishman made him fill his pockets with the flesh of 
the cow, and then convoyed him three or four miles on his way. When 
they parted company the stranger told him if he should ever find himself 
in tightened circumstances, to go to Kildrummie, the seat of the Earl of 
Mar, and ask there for Alexander Stewart, who would cause the Earl to 
reward him for his present kindness to himself. Some time after the 
Irishman did as he was told, and arriving at Kildrummie, asked for Alex- 
ander Stewart, when the porter told him that “he was a fool, for there 
was no such man there,” but the Irishman continued to knock until the 
Earl himself at last heard him, and, calling for the porter, he asked him 
who was knocking at the gate. The latter replied that “he was some 
fool enquiring for Alexander Stewart.” The Earl soon recognised the 
“fool” as his old friend the Irishman, ordered the gate be opened to him, 
and kindly embraced him. The Earl then addressed him in the following 
lines :— 

Oidhche dhomh a bhi ann an tigh air moran bidh ’s air bheag aodaich 
Fhuaras agh’ mor do dh’ fheoil air dhroch bhruich bho O’Birrin ’s a Bhaggach, 


His Lordship sent for a tailor, and ordered him at once to make a suit of 
clothes for O’Birrin, whom he requested to bring his wife and son to Kil- 
drummie, but this the Irishman declined, saying that his wife was old, 
and would not leave her native country. After entertaining him for some 
time, the Earl sent O’Birrin home with sixty milch cows, enjoining him 
to send his son to Kildrummie. The son came “some time thereafter, 
and was made a laird of a small estate, which has since fallen to a gentle- 
tan of the name of Forbes, whereby it may be seen, that a good turn to 
& generous or noble person is not always lost.”* 

In the minority of James II. the Earl of Ross and Lord of the Isles 
held the important office of “ Justiciar of Scotland north of the Forth,” a 
position which Gregory thinks he probably obtained from Archibald, Earl 
of Douglas and Duke of Touraine, then Lieutenant-General of Scotland. 
There is no account extant from which it can be ascertained in what 
manner the Earl exercised the duties of his high office ; but it is supposed 
that it was under colour of it that he inflicted his vengeance on the Chief 
of the Camerons about this time for deserting him and going over to the 
Royal standard, in Lochaber, and in consequence of which Lochiel 
was forced to fly to Ireland, where he remained for several years ; 


* Transactions of the Iona Club, pp, 308-312, 
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and in his absence his lands were bestowed by the Earl of Ross upon 
Johne Garve Maclean, ancestor and founder of the family of Coll. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Seton, Lord of Gordon 
and Huntly, and by her had issue— 

1. John, his successor. 

2. Celestine, variously styled Archibald, and its Gaelic equivalent, 
Gillespic, Lord of Lochalsh and Lochcarron. He married Finvola, 
daughter of Lachlan Maclean of Duart, with issue—Sir Alexander Mae- 
donald of Lochalsh (Alastair MacGillespic) who afterwards, in 1488 
fought the famous battle of Park with the Mackenzies, and of whom 
hereafter. 

3. Hugh, often called “ Austin” and “ Augustine,” being a corruption 
of the Gaelic equivalent of Hugh, i.¢., Huistean or Uistean. He was 
styled Lord of Sleat, and married, first, Finvola, daughter of MaclIan of 
Ardnamurchan, by whom he had John, his heir, who died without issue, 
He married, secondly, a lady of the Clan Gunn in Caithness, by whom 
he had issue, who carried on the succession, and whose descendants are 
now held, by general concurrence, to represent, as heirs male, John, last Earl 
of Ross and Lord of the Isles, forfeited in these honours, respectively, in 1475 
and 1494. A question has been raised about the legitimacy of Celestine 
and Hugh, as well as of Hugh’s descendants, especially Donald Gallach, 
from whom is descended the present Lord Macdonald of the Isles. Re- 
specting Hugh, after describing the results of a successful raid under 
him to Orkney, Hugh Macdonald says, that ‘ Having routed the 
enemy, Austin (Hugh) and his party began to ravage the country, that 
being the only reward they had for their pains and fatigue, with 
which, having loaded their galleys, they returned home. Austine 
having halted at Caithness, he got a son by the Crowner of Caithness’s 
daughter, of the name of Gun, which at that time was a very flourishing 
name there, descended of the Danes. This son was called Donald Gal- 
lich, being brought up in that county in his younger years; for the 
ancient Scots, until this day, call the county of Caithness Gallibh,” Re- 
ferring to the two families of John, first Lord of the Isles, Skene says 
[vol ii, p. 95] that the representation of his children by his second 
marriage, with the daughter of Robert II. “clearly devolved upon the 
Macdonalds of Sleat, who were descended of Hugh, brother of John, the 
last Lord of the Isles,” and at page 96 he says that “ it is fully admitted 
that the family of Sleat are the undoubted representatives of the last Lord 
of the Isles.” Smibert calls Hugh of Sleat a “full brother” of John, 
Lord of the Isles, and says that “ he left a line which indubitably had the 
clearest direct claims, as legitimate descendants, to the family honours 
and inheritance.” Gregory, who says that it is uncertain whether they 
are by the same mother as John or not, is more learned, and in a foot- 
note, p. 41, writes :—“ I call these sons legitimate notwithstanding that 
Celestine is called ‘filius naturalis’ by Earl Alexander (charter in charter 
chest of Mackintosh 1447), and ‘frater carnalis’ by Earl John (Reg. of 
Great Seal, vi., 116, 1463), and that Hugh is likewise called ‘ frater 
carnalis’ by Earl John (charter in Westfield “Writs, in the possession of 
Alex. Dunbar, Esq. of Scrabster, 1470). They are, however, both called 
‘ frater,’ without any qualification, by Earl John (Reg. of Great Seal, vi., 
116, xiii, 186), The history of Celestine and Hugh and their descend- 
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ants, a8 given in the present work (Highlands and Isles), sufficiently 
shows that they were considered legitimate, and that, consequently, the 
words ‘ naturalis’ and ‘ carnalis,’ taken by themselves, and without the 
adjunct ‘ bastardus,’ do not necessarily imply bastardy. It is probable 
that they were used to designate the issue of those handfast, or left-handed 
marriages, which appear to have been so common in the Highlands and 
Isles. Both nafuralis and carnalis are occasionally applied to individuals 
known to be legitimate in the strictest sense of the term.” This import- 
ant question will be more fully discussed when we come to consider the 
respective claims to the Chiefship of the race of Macdonald, and of its 
various branches. 

Alexander of the Isles had also several daughters, one of whom 

4, Margaret, married the Earl of Sutherland, and another 

5. Florence, who married Duncan Mackintosh, IX. of Mackintosh, 
with issue. 

He died, at his Castle of Dingwall, on the 8th of May 1448, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son. 


(Io be Continued.) 





MAIGHDEAN LOCH-NAN-EALA. 
—o—_ 


’§ an tiom a dh’ fhalbh, bha aon do Thighearnan Loch-nan-Eala aig an 
robh nighean mbhaiseach, eireachdail, a thug gaol do Thighearn dg a 
chloinn Dhomhnuill. ’S an am sin bha an da fhine thar a cheile—na 
Caimbeulaich ’s na Domhnullaich ; is cha leigeadh a h’athair leatha a 
phosadh. Bha e na chleachdadh aice bhi dol gu rdinn na Garbhaird, is a 
bhi cuir litrichean ann an soitheach éigin a bha an sruth aig am sonraicht 
agiulan a dh’ ionnsaidh an taobh eile far an robh esan g ’am faighinn. 
a dheireadh, ann an oidhirpeachadh teicheadh, chaidh a bathadh air a 
onthuil. 


Tha Loch-nan-Eala brdnach 

Tha ’n Domhnullach fo ghruaim, 

Tha a Chonathuil ri cronan 

’S tha h’ eoin ri guileadh thruagh ; 
Tha Maighdean an fhuilt or-bhuidhe 
An sedmar nan tonn uain’, 

’S tha’n fheamuinn ruadh a comhdach 
An oigh is aillidh snuadh. 


Oir thug i gaol a h oige 
Do Dhomhnull og nan Gleann,-— 
Fleasgach, maiseach, ordhearc, 

Atchoimeas cha robh ann ; 





——— 
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’S mur bitheadh a h’ athair iargalt, 
A fiarach gradh a cri’, 

Cha robh i ’n diugh ra h’ianaidh 
Measg iasg na fairge li’. 


’S ann thug e dhi teann ordugh 

A cul chuir ris gu brath ; 

No fear do fhuil chloinn Dhomhnuill 
Nach glacadh i air laimh ; 

Ach 1a air falbh dha sealgach 

’S a Gharbhaird air son fhiadh, 
Ghreas ise thar na Chonathuil, 

A choinneachadh fear a miann. 


Nuair leum i anns a bhita 
’*S a ghlac i ’n ramh na dorn, 
A sealladh bha gun ardan— 
A gruaidhean bla’ le deoir— 
A broilleach geal a’ g’ eiridh 
Le mheud s a bha do stri 

Sa chridhe bha ga leireadh 
Le eibhle na h-as-sith. 


Bh’on chladach nuair a ghluais i 

’S a theann i suas do’n Phleoid,* 

An sruth le béuc an uamhais 

Fo bhuaireas air a toir, 

Mo chreach | mo leir! mo thruaighe ! 
Tha chuartag ud fo sroin 

S mar chuibhle sneachd sa chuairt-ghaoith 
’S an uair tha i gun treoir. 


Mo neart tha nis ga’m threigsinn 
*S mo leirsinn a fas dall : 

Tha scread a glaodh am éisdeachd 
’S gun aon thoirt fuasgladh ann ; 
Tha Loch-nan-Eala deurach 

Tha eigheach feadh na’n gleann, 
Ach O! cha till an reult ud 

’S na creagan geur fo ceann. 


Sa nis air roinh na Garbhaird 

’*S an anmoch cha bhi i, 

Is litrichean am balgan 

Cha’n fhaicear falbh le sgriob ; 
Is thusa mhac Mhic.Dhomhnuill, 
Air muir cha bhi do shuil 

’S i nochd na luidhe ivsal 

’S an robh do chri’ s do dhuil. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, 


* A small creek at the opening of the falls, 
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A Tate or Knicutty Deeps Donz in Oxp Days. 
—Tennyson. 
BOOK I,—‘‘ AMONG THE ISLES OF THE WESTERN SEA.” 


a 
Cuapter VII.—( Continued.) 


“My noble lords and gallant knights,” said Bruce, perceiving the 
critical nature of the situation, “it were vain to charge again. We 
can only reap destruction from our wasted efforts. Rally round the ladies, 
and let us force a passage through yonder glen. Get ye first and charge 
bravely as ye have already done. Scotland will yet be proud of your 
services, and while ye charge avenge the wounds of Sir James Douglas 
and Sir Guilbert de la Hay. Drive the enemy fearlessly before you, I 
myself will guard the rear, and let no man on pain of death come within 
the reach of my battle-axe.” 

The words of the King were received with a general murmur of ap- 
probation, and the remnants of his noble, little army were marshalled in 
proper order for forcing a passage through the glen. A thrilling shout 
rose from the men of Lorn on perceiving that the Bruce intended to for- 
sake the field ; and a strong body of Highlanders, under the banner of 
Sir Guilbert de Valancymer, moved down on the advancing column. 
Macnab, supported by a number of the more subordinate chieftains, was 
prepared to follow up the attack of the English Envoy by an assault on 
rear and flank. Dermond, whose gallantry during the progress of the 
battle had evoked the admiration of his liege lord and the envy of many 
a youth and veteran, was detailed off to defend the pass at all hazards. 
The shouting on both sides died away before the commencement of the 
deadly struggle, and the portentous clink of glittering steel, the rattle of 
bridles, and the thud of the horses hoofs, mingling with the tramp of 
armed men, echoed among the mountains. Squadron after squadron 
assailed the retreating column, but in vain. It broke right through the 
mass of [slesmen, and carried the mouth of the glen where Dermond was 
beaten back from his post, to the chagrin of the Lord of Lorn, who swore 
that the crest of Macneill, who led the van of the enemy, had softened 
the heart of the young chieftain. Bruce kept fighting in the rear, and as 
man after man fell before the sweep of his powerful arm and deadly wea- 
pon, Lorn grew more enraged, and cursed his followers as weaklings and 
cowards. Dermond, eager to free the house of Dunkerlyne from the imputa- 
tion of cowardice, resolved upon engaging the King in single combat, but 
Olave and several of his most devoted followers held him back, while the 
two sons of Gylen Durwarth, who were reckoned among the strongest and 
bravest men of the Isles, sprung from the ranks determined on bringing 
down the Bruce, The road was very narrow and difficult to traverse, 
being blocked up with stones, and bushes, and fallen trees, and the King 
was managing his horse at considerable disadvantage. The first Dur- 
warth, leaping forward, caught the reins before the King could use his 
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sword. The second Durwarth caught hold of Bruce’s leg, and attempted 
to pull him from his horse. Bruce struck the arm from the body of the 
Durwarth who held the reins, and spurring his horse forward at the same 
time, the hand of the other Durwarth slid down between the foot and 
the stirrip, and he was dragged along the ground. Gylen perceiving the 
position of his sons, uttered a cry, rushed from the lines and gained the 
hillside, from which he made a spring on to the King’s horse, and seized 
the royal mantle. Bruce loosend his silver broach, letting the mantle go; 
and as Gylen rolled from the horse his head was cloven in two by a blow 
which broke the King’s sword. The Durwarth who held on by the 
stirrup rose as the horse stopped, and Bruce, having thrown away his 
shattered weapon, seized the axe which hung at his saddle bow, and 
struck the rising Durwarth to the earth, After performing this extraor- 
dinary feat, the King rode on flourishing his battle-axe in triumph. The 
death of the three Durwarths smote the Islesmen with terror, and Der- 
mond, who stood an anxious spectator of the fight, held back from joining 
in the encounter by several of his most attached followers, could not help 
giving expression to his admiration for the prowess of the Bruce, 

“ By my faith,” he exclaimed, “ but yonder is the strongest wight I’ve 
ever seen or heard of. Neither saga nor romance can tell us of deeds so 
wonderful. Within the space of a few moments he has stricken down 
three men of muckle strength and pride, and in the face of a conquering 
army he manages his noble horse with the most singular grace and cool- 
ness ; yet no man dare assault him.” 

“Tt seems to give thee pleasure, fair sir,” said Lorn, glaring angrily 
at the youth, “ that yonder he slays our men.” 

“With due deterence, my lord,” retorted Dermond, “I know and 
regret that he is our enemy, but, whether he be friend or foe who bears 
himself with strength and grace in battle or tournay, it becometh us to 
speak thereof with truth and gentleness ; and, of a certy, I’ve never heard 
of man in song or story show such doughty deeds of chivalry.” 

“A murrain on such babbling foolishness,” shouted the enraged Mac- 
dougall. ‘Canst thou perceive, shuffling coward? Yonder is the rebel 
and heretic. Lead off, false chiet, or your head siall answer for your per- 
fidy. To the onslaught, and down with the regicide and usurper !” 

At these words several of the chieftains, after collecting their forces, 
dashed down the pass in pursuit of the disappearing enemy. 

“ Farewell, my liege,” said Dermond, “ you have called me coward. 
I have been bold enough to provoke you so far. You shall never, I hope, 
be justified in repeating the imputation, Come, my gallants of Dunker- 
lyne, follow me !” 

Dermond and his followers left the ranks and ardently joined in the 
chase, but Bruce, favoured by the gathering darkness of the night, was 
soon beyond the reach or ken of his pursuers. After beating the brush- 
wood and exploring every glen and crevice, most of the Highlanders 
abandoned the search as hopeless ; but Dermond pushed on with all his 
youthful ardour. His commission from the fair Bertha to deliver the 
packet to her father, Sir David, had not escaped his memory, and he had 
secretly resolved to make an effort to convey the message to its destina- 
tion, even at the risk of provoking the dreaded enmity of John of Lorn, 
All day long in the midst of the battle he had brooded over the import- 
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ance of Bertha’s behest and the obstacles which lay in the way of accom- 
plishing it. He had almost resolved upon forsaking the standard of his 
liege lord and joining the Bruce; indeed his vow in the dungeon had 
bound him to such acourse. Reconsideration, however, prevailed against 
the audacity of such a move ; there was first of all the dangers to which 
he would expose Brian, his father, as the sworn vassal of a cruel and un- 
scrupulous tyrant, there was his oath of allegiance, and above all what 

could arise to a faithful son of the Church in uniting his fortunes 
with the excommunicated Bruce, who was both accursed by God and 
man, and a fugitive among the mountains. He had flourished his im- 
pious battle-axe in the face of true soldiers and Christians after laying 
low three of the most powerful men in the Highlands. What would 
Brian, the bold viking, say to the son who failed to revenge the death of 
the three Durwarths? Harrassed with these reflections Dermond dashed 
on determined at least on finding where the Bruce had fixed on spending 
the night. He thrust his hand into his bosom and found the packet 
safely nestling near his heart. Some ten of his men-at-arms kept up the 
chase with much difficulty, Olave following close at the heels of the 
young chieftain, and attempting to persuade him against going any 
further. All the others had returned to represent to John of Lorn the 
hopeless nature of the pursuit, and that irritable chieftain grew more en- 
raged than ever, and denounced his vassals with great vehemence. 

“ What of that young varlet, Dermond,” he inquired. “ Has he not 
come back with the same tale ?’ 

“T fear me,” said Macnab, “that Dermond of Dunkerlyne will not 
come back to tell any tale.” 

“ D——d be your cowardly fears,” exclaimed the infuriated Lorn. 
“Dermond of Dunkerlyne is braver than all of you.” 

“Ha! ha! my lord,” laughed Macnab. “ What! have you forgotten 
that he was your prisoner and hostage retained until the capture of Cyril 
of Rathland? He is free now, and will of a certainty continue to be so.” 

“ Villain and coward, is it now you tell me this? If you suspected he 
would fail to return, why did you not secure him ?” 

“Secure him! What! When you commanded him to lead off or 
forfeit his head? Nay: but since you know not whom to trust, this is 
the last time a Macnab shall bow at the beck of a Macdougall. Good 
eeu, my lord ; we shall meet again.” 

Calling his followers together, Macnab gave orders to abandon the 
standard of John of Lorn. 

“What mean you?” exclaimed Lorn. “Is it traitor you have be- 
come }” 

“Thou shalt soon enough learn,” retorted Macnab, shaking his wea- 
pon defiantly. 

“ Bind me the treacherous scullion! Seize him, ye cowards! Charge 
me the traitors !” 

He looked around, but none moved at his command. 


Meanwhile Dermond kept on the track of the retreating Bruce, who 
was descried disappearing down the glen of Balquhidder, accompanied by 
a number of jackmen. 
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“Follow me, my gallants,” exclaimed the youth, “and you shall 
share the glory and the guerdon,” 

As he uttered these words a band of about sixty men sprung from the 
copse. 
“ Yield rebels, or die,” shouted the leader. 

“ Not to the followers of a heretic,” said Dermond. “So Heaven and 
the right.” 

The resistance offered, however, was useless, as in the space of a few 
moments the followers of the young chieftain were either slain or com- 
pelled to surrender. Dermond, who placed his back against a rock, re- 
mained on his defence, and kept the whole party at bay until he was 
stricken down by a blow from a jackman’s axe, which severed his helmet 
and rendered him insensible.e When he recovered consciousness he 
found himself suffering severely from the loss of blood, and shackled to 
the faithful Olave. Both were mounted on horseback with their feet 
secured under the animal’s belly, and were following in the rear of 
Bruce’s little army under a strong guard. 


Cuapter VIII. 

I’ve liv’d a life of sturt and strife ; 
I die by treaeherie. 
Macpherson's Farewell—-Burns, 
On the day after the battle of Dalry Lorn had not recovered from 
his irritable humour. He kept his chamber and meditated on the dis- 
asters that had overtaken him. Bruce had been driven from the battle- 
field, but the victory was equivalent to, if not worse than defeat. More- 
over, the men of the Isles had returned discontented ; and Macnab, in 
concord with several of the inland chieftains, had broken his oath of 
allegiance, and was no longer an obedient vassal to the House of Mac- 
dougall. 

The morning had dawned fair and pleasant, with the rays of the rising 
sun dancing brilliantly over the broad expanse of blue waters, and light- 
ing up the dark recesses of the mountains. All, however, was «dull and 
disagreeable to the baffled chieftain. Even the splendours of the advane- 
ing day had no visible effect upon his spirits. He sat blankly staring 
out of the window, with his arm resting on the rudely carved oaken table, 
which formed one of the principal parts of ornamental furniture in his 
sulking room. His big hand crossed his brow, or played at intervals 
with his curling front locks. His features were naturally dark and 
gloomy, but now they seemed more sombre and oppressed with disappoint 
ment and melancholy. 

Strict orders had been issued against the admittance of visitors, and 
he had resolved to see no one for that day, but the arrival of a mysterious 
messenger in a strange disguise, imperiously demanding an interview, had 
awakened Macdougall’s curiosity, and the request for a private audience 
was granted. 

“Who can this be, or what, in Heaven’s name, can he want !” was 
the internal exclamation of his Lordship, as a singular-looking individual, 
enveloped in a Spanish cloak, was ushered into his presence. The keen 
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eye of Lorn, however, quickly discerned the crest of Dunkerlyne on his 
Norwegian cap. 

“ By your crest you come from Dunkerlyne,” said Lorn. 

“As you say,” returned the stranger. 

“ And in name of Brian the Viking.” 

“ Nay, my lord, I come not in the name of a traitor.” 

“ By the soul of Comyn, I could have sworn’t,” exclaimed the chief- 
tain as the full force of the answer flashed across his mind. “’Tis well 
you have freed yourself from a nest of rebels, for, look you, he and his 
hirelings shall taste of my authority. What may be your name, fair 
sir?” 

“ Cormac Doil.” 

“ Ha, then I have heard of you.” 

“ Methinks you should remember me.” 

“T do now, when I think. You told me of Cyril of Rathland having 
found shelter in the castle of his nephew.” 

“ Of a certy, and you would not believe my words. Clement, his son, 
was washed ashore from the wreck, and is now well and safely lodged 
with his father under the roof of the Viking.” 

“Two of the varlets! Now, may the foul fiend devour the knave, 
I'll make a dunghill of his castle for his bones to bleach on. What, ho! 
without there! Equip my two galleys, and send up my armourer.” 

“ Patience, my lord,” said Cormac Doil, “I have something more to 
tell.” 


“ Out with it, knave.” 

“ He has already determined to resist.” 

“ A murrain on his resistance.” 

“ He even garrisons with his galley slaves,” continued the informer, 
“and is busy strengthening the defences. I'll be on the watch to-night, 
as it darkens, atthe outer porch, just before the keys are carried up. 
I’ve the confidence of the galley-slaves, who will rebel and aid you in 
gaining possession of the narrow passage. After that there is no fear ; 
the gate and tower can easily be stormed. I shall further the design be- 
fore night, and Dunkerlyne will be captured and subdued with little 
difficulty.” 

“As yousaythen. "Tis well. See that you be true to your promise. 
If this be a scheme to betray me, I'll hang you by the heels from the 
highest battlement after roasting you on a gridiron,” returned the chief- 
tain with a scowl that made Cormac Doil shake in his boots. “Get you 
to your duty, and remember my words.” . 


Let us now return to Dunkerlyne. The noise of Brian’s fall attracted 
several attendants to the place, who carried the chieftain to his bedcham- 
ber, where he lay in trance-like silence till next day. Everyone was 
anxious to know what had happened, but Brian refused to say. In the 
morning he manned his galley as usual, and set out to scour the seas. In 
the evening he returned, after a very successful expedition, in a fit of 
boisterous merriment, and held a great feast at Dunkerlyne. The ale 
was sent round the board again and again ; the hall fire blazed cheerily ; 
os song rose mirthfully; and laughter resounded against the oaken 

ters, 
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In the midst of the revelry, however, a somewhat different tone was 
given to the proceedings by the arrival from Dalry of one of Dermond’s 
followers who related the incidents of the fight—the defeat and escape of 
Bruce, the wrath of Lorn, the disaffection of Macnab and the other chief- 
tains, the death of the three Durwarths, and the conduct of the young 
chief, who had gone in pursuit of the King’s army and never returned. 

“He must undoubtedly have fallen into the hands of Bruce,” sug- 
gested Cyril. 

“ He has at least escaped from the hands of Lorn,” said Brian, “ and 
will, of a certy, continue at liberty.” 

“ What if he has been slain in the battle?’ enquired young Clement. 

“ Ay, but that’s what troubles me,” said Brian. “I fear he may have 
fallen by the hand of the great Bruce.” 

“Tf he has,” said Jarloff, “he has fallen by the hand of a worthy 


knight. ’Tis no craven feat to venture within the reach of Bruce’s sword _ 


or battle-axe. But, have no fear; my son, Olave, was with him, anda 
more faithful and gallant follower he could not have.” 


“ As you say, good Jarloff,” said Brian, evidently somewhat relieved, 
“ Olave is valiant and devoted, and Dermond is skilled and daring in the 
use of every weapon. Both may now be with the Bruce as prisoners. 
What think you if we send to ascertain? If they should perchance 
escape, let them not walk with open eyes into the dungeons of Dunolly. 
Let’s send some one in search bidding them fight for the noble king.” 

“ What, good nephew, if we leave this accursed place and join the 
Bruce in a body ?” asked Cyril. 

This was received with shouts of assent, in which Clement heartily 
joined, 
an Wait yet a little, my noble kinsman,” said Brian, “ till the good 
father Dominick comes. He'll be here to-night, and his advice is worth 
the waiting for. Besides he may have news of Dermond.” 

“ A health to the merry friar,” rose from almost every lip at the men- 
tion of his name. 

“ Come, send the goblet round,” said Brian. 


This was answered with acclamation, the health of Dominick being 
pledged with round after round. 

“ Confound the Lord of Lorn and all his tyrannies,” said Brian when 
the ale began to take effect. “ He is a coward—a miserable, prating, skulk- 
ing coward, Let him come to Dunkerlyne, and woe betide his haughty 
head.” 

“He come to Dunkerlyne !” said Donald. “ He dare not.” 

“Tis as well,” chuckled the treacherous Cormac Doil, half-audibly 
as he shouldered his pick, and hastened from the hall to the outer portal, 
his appointed place of watch. 

“ A murrain on the knave, but I like not his chuckling,” exclaimed 
the Viking. “ Call him back.” 

As Jarloff and several others made to hail him, Brian, on second 
thoughts, said “ Nay ; let him go. "Tis his way.” 

“ A singular way, indeed,” said one. é' 

“Shame on you for a slanderous knave. He is most excellent, cun- 
ning, wise, and worthy of all honour,” said another. 
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“ Indeed, good friend,” was the answer. “ Then evil must, of a surety, 
be in the clouds when such as you take to prating of honour.” 

“ Silence, brawling knaves!” shouted the chieftain. “No bandying 
of quarrelsome words in my presence. Let your companion pass until 
some base deed attests his villany. Hitherto he has been faithful. Me- 
thinks that should satisfy you. Come, let’s be merry. What, ho! Jar- 
loff! get your harp in tune ; and sing us a saga of the days of old. Drink 
to the death of Lorn. Round with the goblet. Let each son of Dun- 
kerlyne drink down to his peg.” 

The ale circulated, and Jarloff had just attuned his harp to a thrilling 
fragment of Norwegian minstrelsy, when friar Dominick was ushered in. 

“ Jesu Maria!” was his first exclamation as he piously crossed him- 
self. ‘Save us from the lures of Satan. By the soul of St Francis the 
arm of the Church must bear on the receivers of heretics. Hear me, sir 
Chief ; silence this singing Pagan or tremble at my words.” 

“ Be patient, good father,” said Brian. “ Something must ail you to- 
night. Are your revenues unprosperous ? If so I'll supply the deficiency. 
If it be merely melancholy that oppresses you, I have ale enow to ex- 
orcise a hundred sable devils. Come, sit you down and be merry, The 
saga is interesting, and Jarloff is well skilled in the gentle art of the 
minstrel.” 

The harper, who had stopped the tale at the first interruption, re- 
sumed the song, when the friar indignantly exclaimed, “ Silence, paynim 
wretch, or hell shall yawn for you. Put up your instrument of Lucifer, 
or beshrew me but I'll break every string it possesses.” 

“Peace with you, canting monk, or by the soul of Odin I'll warm 
your hide with a cudgelling,” shouted the old man in a fit of rage,.as he 
approached the friar in a threatening attitude. 

Clement, overcome with pious horror, started from his seat, and held 
back the Norseman. The friar, with uplifted hands, stood aghast in as- 
tonishment. Some of the men were shocked, but the most of them, ex- 
hilarated with repeated draughts of ale, looked on and laughed. 

“ Nest of unholy heretics——” began Dominick, but Brian interposed, 
“Peace with you, good father! You are in a most execrable humour. 
Take your seat and be merry.” 

“ Farewell, ye renegades. I would not ” continued Dominick. 

Here Brian sprung from his seat and thrust himself betwixt the friar 
and the door. ‘“ Hold, good father Dominick,” he said, “ you shall not 
budge until you have shriven and absolved each one of us.” 

Dominick halted, swithering whether he should submit or enforce his 
exit with the terror of the Church, He knew too well, however, how 


thoughtless and violent the pirate might become, half intoxicated as he 
was 








“T have much reason,” said Dominick, “to bring down the curse of 
Rome upon you, but I forbear. Send this paynim dog away and all will 
yet be well ; otherwise, I must depart and leave you to reap the whirl- 
wind which ye have sown.” 

Brian signed to Jarloff, who retired with a look of rage and disap- 
pointment stamped on his aged features. The friar, somewhat despoiled 
of the ease and dignity which characterised his first entry, and conscious 
that he had been vilely insulted, took his seat among the desperate crew. 
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After a while, however, his embarrassment forsook him, and he joined 
most heartily in the revel. The ale continued to circulate, and all grew 
louder and merrier. 

“ To-night let us forget,” said Brian ; “ to-morrow rise to action and 
repentance. Father Dominick will remain until the morning for the exe. 
cution of his holy office. Round with the goblet. What say you if we 
join the Bruce to-morrow ?” 

The last sentence was addressed to the friar, who said, “ Nothi 
could be better; for though the curse of- Rome has been pronounced 
against the noble knight of Carrick, he is brave in conduct, and of goodly 
presence, and many in the Church pray fervently for the success of his 
enterprise against the tyranny of Edward. Dermond has not returned 
from the pursuit, and I could almost venture to predict that he will be 
found following the King’s standard.” 

“’Tis well,” said Cyril. “To-morrow we shall leave this place, 
Alas, what noise is that? ’Tis most unseemly.” 

The alarm of Cyril was well founded, for a dreadful scream rose from 
without, and there was a strange rumbling as of distant muttering 
thunder. 

“A goblet for Robert the Bruce,” said Brian. “Death to King 
Edward and all his adherents.” 

Another ominous sound almost silenced the shouting of the revellers, 

“ What means that noise ?’ enquired Dominick. 

“Some of these quarrelsome knaves afighting,” said Brian. “Let 
them brawl. We'll see them to-morrow. Round with the goblet. Death 
to Edward the usurper.” 

The tumult increased without, and a startled expression overspread 
the faces of all present. The bell was violently tolled, and Jarloff rushed 
in exclaiming, “ ‘Treachery ! treachery ! you are all undone !” 

Donald rushed in afterwards, excitedly shouting, “Two galleys be 
longing to John of Lorn have entered the creek unchallenged. No alarm 
has been given. A landing has been obtained. The outer portal has 
been passed, and the narrow passage is being carried by ctorm.” 

The chieftain listened in agony for a moment, as a crowd of incidents 
in connection with the suspected Cormac Doil rushed across his memory, 
But arousing himself, his corrugated features assumed an expression of 
great fierceness, his nostrils became dilated, he gnawed his lip, and his 
eyes flashed fire. He burst into a paroxysm of rage. Seizing his battle 
axe, he exclaimed, “To arms! to arms! my gallant men! Quick, to the 
battlements. Make good the gates with bolts and barricades. Defend 
Dunkerlyne for your lives. Heat hot the lead ; scald the pate of haughty 
Lorn. Spare the traitor, Cormac Doil ; his fate shall be reserved. Ver 
geance, ye sons of the Viking! Rouse the whole garrison! Fight like 
demons! Hurl the stones from the battlements !” 

“ Hold, my good son,” said Dominick entreatingly. “ Beware of 
what ye do.” 

“ Peace, prattling knave! "Tis soldiers and not monks we want in 
the hour of battle. Obey all or perish,” shouted the chieftain in his fury. 

The noise of assault and defence now shook the air in reality. Torches 
glared and arms gleamed. The hoarse shouts of the men rose louder and 
more desperate as the assailants forced the narrow passage. Weaponl 
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dashed with shield and corslet. Heavy feet rattled on the pavements, 
Masses of rock were hurled from the heights and walls. The ruins of the 
castle supplied an abundance of missiles, and stone succeeded stone, and 
rock followed rock down the passage. 

“Forward to the gate! Down with the rebels!” became louder as 
the storming party neared the front. 

On they came. The defenders retreated, driven back by the stream 
of assailing soldiery. A dreadful encounter took place in front of the 
gate. The platform was crowded with fierce pirates and Islesmen fight- 


' ing to desperation. Shouts, shrieks, and curses rent the air as the de- 


fenders on the platform fought on the very edge of the precipice, for the 
parapet had been cleared away when hurling stones down the narrow 
passage. Many of the defenders were thrown over, and many a groan 
rose from beneath. The axes fell heavily on the gate. Lead, stones, and 
inflammables were poured on the heads of the assailants, but crowds of 
fresh jackmen swarmed to the assault. The blows followed in quick 
succession, and rang throughout the whole castle. 

“Down with Lorn and his hirelings!” resounded from the battle- 
ments, as shower succeeded shower of missiles and burning lead. 

“ Down with the gate!” and “Down with Brian and his plundering 
crew !” rose from the assailants as they continued to thunder on the gate. 
The shouting grew louder as the bolt-studded doorway swung on its 
hinges. A few additional blows and it gave way with a crash. Over it 
rushed the men of Lorn. Met by the small garrison in the courtyard, a 
desperate struggle ensued, but the superior numbers and equipments of 
Iom’s soldiery placed the defenders at a disadvantage, and they were 
soon driven to death or submission. 

Brian and his friends took refuge in the tower, which was the only 
strengthened place remaining. The axes soon thundered on the strong 
door, which did not long resist. The soldiers rushed tumultuously over 
it, but the worst part of the storming had still to be accomplished. Only 
one man could ascend the narrow turret stair at a time, and the followers 
of the Viking had resolved upon an obstinate defence. 

“Fire the tower!” shouted some. “ Roast the pirate in his lair. 
Bring forward a flambeau.” 

“Silence!” shouted Lorn. “The rebel must be taken alive. We 
thall roast him at leisure. First let me see him. Storm the stair! The 
man who flinches dies.” 

The assailants fell one by one before the defenders, till the stair was 
almost choked with dead. The assault continued. Man after man at- 
tempted to force the passage in vain, The defenders held out stoutly, 
but their number gradually decreased, until only one or two remained. 
A few more sacrifices and the tower would be in the hands of Lorn. The 
voice of Brian was heard urging his followers in the defence. In his 
frenzy he shouted down curses on the head of Lorn, and at times he 
wished to descend and annihilate the assailants, but he was borne back 
by Cyril and Clement. 

The stair was at length mounted, and stoving in the hall door, the 
soldiers filled the apartment, where a few hours before the revel was in- 
terrupted at its height. A scene of the direst confusion met their eyes. 
The benches were overturned, and the ale drenched the table and floor, 
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All resistance was soon quelled, and the torches which had been ff 
down by the affrighted attendants, left the hall in almost total darkness, 

“ Bring forward a flambeau,” shouted Lorn. 

When the glare lighted up the apartment, Brian was seen standing at 
the further end of the hall clutching his battle-axe with both hands, and 
an expression of wild desperation on his features. Cyril and Clement 
were holding him back, and Dominick, clutching his girdle, pleaded that 
resistance was in vain, 

“Yield, rebel, and your charge !” said Lorn. ‘“ Surrender Dunkerlyne 
or die.” 

“ Let Lorn and his slave horde be d——d,” was the answer of the 
chieftain, as he struggled to be free. “Off with your hands. Approach 
me not, foul tyrant, if you would live to exult o’er your conquest.” 

“Clamour no more, drunken fool,” said Lorn. “ Submit, or dio the 
death. Seize upon the villains. Bind me each one of them.” 

“ Not so easily done, my lord,” exclaimed Brian, breaking away, and 
heaving his axe aloft. “ My weapon must first drink blood. Tyrant be 
Ww Nad 
So saying, he delivered a desperate blow, but Lorn parried it swiftly. 
Swinging his axe round again, Lorn struck fearfully at the chieftain. 
Brian was equal in dexterity, however, and putting the return blow aside, 
he whirled his ponderous weapon with fatal desperation to all who came 
within its compass. One or two of the jackmen who had rushed to the 
assistance of Lorn were felled to the floor. 

“Stand back !” shouted Lorn. “ Leave the old wolf to me.” 

Obeying the command, all stood by watching the fight with the in- 
tensest interest. Fire flashed from the steel, and pieces of armour were 
splintered by the hacking blows. 

The combat was continued with great fierceness. Blinded with the 
blood that ran into his eyes, Brian received a fearful cut. The axe of 
Lorn went crashing through the helmet, Brian swung on his feet and 
staggered back with a vain attempt to throw aside his clotted locks. 
Another blow laid the old mar prostrate. As he fell he was heard to mut- 
ter something faintly about Dermond and revenge. The good friar ran 
forward and unhelmed him, He pressed the emblem of salvation to his 
lifeless lips. The features gave some nervous twitches, and the blood 
flowed from a horrid gash ; the eyes became fixed and glazed ; and the 
countenance became calm and composed, as the muscles and wrinkles re- 
laxed, giving an air of peace and innocence in death to a man who in life 
was terrible and violent. 

[Exp or Boox L.] 





BOOKS RECEIVED.—“ OLp CeLtic Romances,” translated from the Gaelic by 
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Sones,” Gaelic and lish, by Mrs Mary Mackellar ; Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh. 
“THE ImaGE OF THE Cross,” Hunter, Rose, & Co., Toronto; and “‘THE DomINION 
ANNUAL REGISTER, 1878,” Dawson Brethers, Montreal. We understand the volume for 
1879 is in the press, and will soon beissued, Most of these works we shall hereafter notice 
in the usual way, 
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Mr Morpocs having left Kingston early on Tuesday, I had the bard all 
to myself that day until 4 p.m., when we started together for the station 
on my way to Toronto. The train being late, I here got into conversation 
with the Hon. Sir Richard J. Cartwright, Finance Minister in the late 
Mackenzie administration. He was also waiting the train, and I was in- 
troduced to him by Maccoll: I at once turned the conversation to my 
grievance about the Canadian treatment of Highland emigrants, so shabby 
as compared with the facilities and encouragement which have been ex- 
tended to the Mennonites and Icelanders, and what I considered the 
suicidal policy of only encouraging men with money to the Dominion. 
Sir Richard was against me. I stated my opinion firmly and in such a 
manner as probably justified this able but self-opinionative Canadian 
knight to part from me with the idea that I did not pay that deference 
to his opinions and policy which they deserved. The train, however, 
rushed along the platform before I had an opportunity of doing the 
amiable ; and probably both of us went our respective ways fully con- 
vinced that the other was more dogmatical in his assertions and opinions 
than either our knowledge or experience justified. For that, however, the 
arrival of the Grand Trunk train in the middle of our interesting discussion 
wust be held responsible. 

I soon found myself rushing along through a very fine country, with 
Lake Ontario a considerable distance on the left, until, after passing 
Belleville, Cobourg, and Port Hope, we skirt almost along its banks, 
through some of the best and most productive land in Canada. This 
district is celebrated as the greatest barley producing country in the 
Dominion. About 11.30 p.m. we arrived at 


ToRONTO, 


adistance of over 160 miles, and I made for the “ Walker House,” a 
capitally conducted hotel, kept by a native of Glasgow, who arrived in 
the Dominion with only a capital of £3, but who is now proprietor of 
this fine establishment and other property in Toronto. His house, in 
which you are only charged 8s a day for everything, is the common ren- 
dezvous of Scotsmen, not only in Toronto and neighbourhood, but of 
those who visit the city from all parts of Canada, the United States and 
Scotland. 

Next morning I had a walk through the principal parts of the city, 
the streets of which, in consequence of the recent fall of snow, were very 
slushy. There are some very fine buildings in the commercial part of the 
town, but I saw the place for the first time under such serious disadvant- 
ages that I was not so favourably impressed with it as I would no doubt 
otherwise have been. Toronto is the capital of Ontario, the most import- 
ant province of the Canadian Dominion. It is situated on a beautiful 
circular bay on the north-west shore of Lake Ontario, 333 miles west 
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from Montreal, having a fine harbour formed by a peninsula called Gib- 
raltar Point which separates it from the Lake, shelters the inner bay, 
which is six miles long by one and a-half wide, and makes it a very safe 
harbour for shipping. The city lies low, but rises gently from the water's 
edge, until, at the Observatory buildings, it reaches a point 108 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is mainly built of stone and brick, and hasa 
number of very fine streets crossing each other at right angles, and con- 
taining several very fine public buildings, warehouses, and private resi- 
dences. The city is the seat of the Provincial Government of Ontario 
and of the Law Courts. The Government buildings make a very poor 
appearance in comparison with others in the city, but they are about to 
be pulled down, and new buildings, in keeping with the importance and 
requirements of the Government, are to be erected in their place. Osgoode 
Hall, where all the Law Courts are held under one roof, is a fine classic 
structure, and the official residence of the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
University are noble buildings—the latter considered to be one of the 
finest on the American continent. The public park is a very fine one, and 
the wide avenue leading to it, ornamented with stately trees, must be a 
magnificent sight in summer. The city contains no end of thriving 
factories and foundries, breweries and distilleries, and the largest cabinet 
factory in Canada, while between forty and fifty newspapers and periodi- 
cals are published in it, including the Globe, admitted on all hands to be 
the most influential paper in the whole Dominion. Its founder and prin- 
cipal proprietor is 

Tue Hon. Gzorce Browy, Senator of the Dominion, quite a self-made 
man, and whose mother was a Mackenzie from the Island of Lews. His 
influence among Liberal politicians, derived no doubt largely from that of 
the Globe, is unequalled, and indeed more potent than some of the 
ostensible leaders of the party are willing to admit. No Liberal Government 
can ignore his opinions, and usually declining to accept office, it is most diffi- 
cult—indeed, sometimes impossible to keep him under party control, 
In Nova Scotia I was told that “the people of Ontario believed more in 
the gospel of George Brown than in that of the New Testament,” and in 
Toronto I found the Globe described among its opponents as the “ Scots- 
man’s Bible.” ‘While this is no doubt a libel on the orthodoxy of our 
countrymen, it gives no bad idea of their faith in the leading Canadian 
journal. The Toronto Mail has been started a few years ago in the interest 
of the Conservative party. It is capitally written, and conducted with 
great vigour, and, I was told, no small amount of success. I found the 
Hon. George a most agreeable and chatty fellow, but his herculean frame 
and firm, determined-looking visage at once convinced me that, apart al- 
together from the power of the Globe, it would be the better part of valour 


Tae Hon. ALexanDeR Mackenzig, ex-Premier of the Dominion, re- 
\sided in Toronto, where he held the post of Chairman of the Isolated 
Risk Insurance Company. I called and sent in my card, whereupon he 
walked out of his sanctum, invited me in, and introduced me to one of his 
brothers, who was at the time with him in the office, and, after a most 
pleasant chat, invited me to dine with him that evening. I did so, and 
enjoyed a most agreeable evening listening to the pleasant and unpreten- 
tious chat of the distinguished statesman, and that of his amiable and 


f keep on friendly terms with him. I had been told that 
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much esteemed lady, like himself a native of the county of Perth. As 
already stated in a previous article, Mr Mackenzie is a native of Logie- 
nit, where he was born on the 22d of January 1822, so that he is now in 
the 58th year of his age. I have not been able to find out what parti- 
cular family of the clan the. ex-Premier is descended from, but his ances- 
tors lived in Strathtummel for several generations. The whole family 
emigrated to Canada, where the sons, seven in number, were all successful 
men, and remarkable for their natural ability and great force of character. 
One of them, the late Hope F, Mackenzie, was successively and for several 
years M.P. for Lambton and for North Oxford, and was well known as a 
man of marked ability, of earnestness, and honesty of purpose. 

The Hon. Alexander was educated at the public schools of Moulin, 
Dunkeld, and Perth, and his father having died when the future Premier 
was very young, he had at the age of fourteen to push his own way in the 
world. He was apprenticed to a stone mason, and became a thorough 
master of his trade. He had early evinced a taste for literature, and con- 
tinued a persevering student through life. He now possesses not only a 
very extensive acquaintance with general literature, but has few equals in 
his accurate and wide knowledye of political, constitutional, and social 
history, as well as the present condition and general history of the leading 
nations of the earth. He has thus a great advantage over most of the 
politicians of Canada, his ready command of the facts thus acquired 
enabling him to illustrate his eloquent public orations with telling effect. 
In 1842, when only 20 years of age, he emigrated and settled down in 
Sarnia, then a thriving and rising village, where he commenced business 
asa contractor. He took a keen interest in all public questions, and be- 
came a contributor to the press, He was soon acknowledged as a very 
useful, and ultimately as a most prominent member of the Liberal party. 
In all the most exciting political events of the period, from 1850 to 1864, 
he was a most active and earnest participator. His excellent and power- 
ful speeches, as well as his able contributions to the press during that 
eventful period of Canadian history, strongly aided in bringing about the 
great results achieved by the party of which he was now fast becoming 
the natural leader. He continued earnestly to advocate with great power, 
firmness, and fearlessness, the introduction of popular reform. He be- 
came the editor of a Liberal newspaper, which, by the force and ability 
of his contributions, and the sound common sense and patriotism which 
pervaded its columns, soon became a power in the State, and commanded 
general attention. He naturally became associated with the leading con- 
stitutional and administrative reformers in Parliament. In 1861 he was 
returned to the Legislature for the county of Lambton, in which Sarnia is 
situated, and of which it is now the capital town, and from that day to 
this he held one of the most prominent and influential positions, both as 
a speaker and as a legislator, in the Dominion Parliament. When the 
Hon. George Brown left the Coalition Cabinet of 1864-5, Mr Mackenzie 
was offered the Presidency of the Council, but declined it on the ground 
that the concessions offered to the United States for a renewal of the Re- 
ciprocity Treaty were unwise ; and that he could not become a member 
of a Government who would be held responsible for such concessions. 
In 1871 he was prevailed upon to contest West Middlesex for the local 
Parliament of Ontario. In this he succeeded against a strong opponent. 
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On the meeting of the Legislature shortly after, he rendered great servicg 
in the debate which resulted in what is described as “ the memorable and 
victorious attack” upon the then existing Government. In the new Go 
vernment he was made Provincial Secretary, and afterwards he accepted 
the office of Treasurer or Finance Minister, the duties of which his 
and intimate knowledge of the resources of the Province enabled him to 
conduct with vigour and success, his budget speech in 1872 being de 
scribed as “a masterly exposition of Provincial finance.” Hitherto repre- 
sentatives could sit as members of the Dominion and of the local Legisla- 
tures at the same time, but in 1872 an act was passed which disqualified 
members from sitting in both, whereupon Mr Mackenzie resigned his seat 
and office in the local Legislature, to devote himself exclusively to the 
more important sphere of Federal politics at Ottawa, in the Dominion 
Parliament. His great ability and industry soon made themselves felt 
here. He was soon, by common consent, first, leader of the Ontario 
section of the Liberals in the House of Commons; then tacitly, 
and afterwards by formal election, he became the leader of the whole 
Liberal party of the Dominion. When, in 1873, the downfall of Sir John 
A. Macdonald and his Government occurred, “ there was no one,” accord- 
ing to the Globe, “ justly to deny Mr Mackenzie’s title to the Premiership 
of British North America, by virtue of the position he already held in 
the House of Commons, his capacity as a statesman, his ability as a 
speaker, his wide and accurate knowledge of public affairs, his ardent 
devotion to the interests of his adopted country, his genial love of the 
Old Sod and all its belongings, his unspotted personal character, his in- 
tense love of right and hatred of wrong, and the enviable place he has 
won for himself in the confidence and respect of his fellow countrymen.” 
The Mackenzie Administration has left its impress on the political 
history and the statute book of Canada, and Mr Mackenzie, its chief and 
most distinguished member may be fairly credited with most of the re- 
forms—administrative and departmental—which his Government were 
able to carry out. In 1875 he paid a visit to his native country with a 
view of securing some repose from his arduous duties, and at the same 
time to see his native land, which he continues to love with genuine 
affection. The reception accorded to him on that occasion is in the recol- 
lection of the reader, and need not here be enlarged upon. He was 
received by her Majesty at Windsor Castle, Every rank of his country- 
men welcomed him with marks of distinction and genuine cordiality. 
Dundee and Perth conferred upon him the freedom of their respective 
burghs, while his reception at Dunkeld, Logicrait, Greenock, and other 
places throughout the north, were honours of which any statesman, how- 
ever eminent, might feel proud. All throughout his political career, and 
during his agreeable tour in his native land, he bore himself with a 
characteristic modesty and dignity, while all his utterances were univers- 
ally held to partake of great common sense and refined taste. Those who 
know him say that he is of the most kindly disposition, without the 
slightest ostentation or assumption, a thoroughly upright man, a firm 
friend, a pleasant companion, and full of fun, anecdote, and pleasant 
banter, when he unbends at his own fireside or at that of a friend. In 
religion he is a Baptist, and while he holds to his own religious opinions 
conscientiously and firmly, he has never shown the slightest tinge of 
bigotry or uncharitableness towards those who differ from him. 
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Such is a brief sketch of the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, with whom 
I had the honour of spending a most agreeable evening, At first 
he does not impress you as being possessed of any extraordinary gifts, but 
as the conversation proceeds a countenance, by no means indicative of 

t power and force of character, gradually brightens up, the purest 
English, with an unmistakeable Perthshire accent, flows easily and 
fluently from his tongue. You are impressed with his genuine honesty 
and want of reserve, and you cannot help thinking that these qualities 
must be a great obstacle to his success as a Canadian politician, when 
pitted against such an able tactician and Disraelian imitator as Sir John 
A. Macdonald. I was, in short, in the company of a man of great 
natural ability and culture, who talked freely and fluently on the various 
questions introduced by me ; and I was particularly pleased to find him 
admitting that the policy of giving the cold-shoulder to Highland immi- 
grants was a great mistake ; and promising that if he ever again got into 
power, the policy of the present Government on that particular question 
would be entirely reversed. In the morning of the same day I called, at 
Government House, upon 

Tue Hon. Donatp ALEXANDER Macpona.p, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario, with a letter of introduction from his Excellency the Marquis of 
Lorn. I found him exceedingly pleasant and affable, and quite able and 
willing to converse with me in Gaelic as well as in English. He was 
having a party of the leading politicians of the Province to dine with him 
the same evening, and kindly invited me to join them. Having, how- 
ever, already engaged to dine with the ex-Premier, I was most reluctantly 
obliged to decline his proferred hospitality, but had to promise him that 
I should accept of it on my return to Toronto from Beaverton about the 
middle of the following week. The grandfather of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor emigrated from Knoydart, on the west coast of Inverness-shire, in 
1786, and settled in Glengarry, Canada. One of the sons, Alexander, 
succeeded his father in the farm at Sandfield Corner, close to St Raphael’s 
Church, in Glengarry, and had a family of sons brought up there which 
turned out to be one of the most influential and distinguished in the 
great Dominion. One of these, the late John Sandfield Macdonald, was 
for many years one of the leading politicians of Canada, and ultimately 
became Premier. Another son, A. F. Macdonald, represented Cornwall for 
many years in the House of Commons, and this distinguished Highland 
family represented almost without any interruption the county of Glen- 
garry in Parliament since the Union of Upper and Lower Canada in 1841, 
in which year John Sandfield was first elected for the county. The pre- 
sent Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario was born on the farm, at Sandfield, 
in 1817, so that he is now in his 63d year. He was educated at a neigh- 
bouring institution, presided over by the Right Rev. Alexander Mac- 
donnell, D.D., afterwards Bishop of Kingston. He devoted himself 
to mercantile pursuits, and became a successful contractor, in which capa- 
city he constructed several railways and canals, In course of time he be- 
came President of the Montreal and Ottawa City Junction Railway, 
and one of the Directors of the Bank of Ontario, In 1870 he retired 
from business, and since that time devoted himself almost exclusively to 
public affairs. He was returned to Parliament in 1857, In 1871 he 
declined the Treasurership of Ontario. On the defeat of the Government 
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of Sir John A. Macdonald in 1873, he became Postmaster-General in the 
Mackenzie Administration, and in the space of two years carried out 
great reforms in his department, among which were the establishment of 
direct mail communication between Canada and Europe, the reduction 
of postal rates across the Atlantic, and the establishment of a system of 
uniformity, free postal delivery in the principal cities of the Dominion, 
prepayment of the postage on letters and newspapers, and a Postal 
Convention with the United States, which resulted in the reduc- 
tion of postage each way by about fifty per cent., and the exten- 
sion of reciprocity to the money order system of the country. His 
public speeches were always short, but at the same time distinguished 
by pleasant and graceful thought and utterance. Naturally of a con- 
ciliatory disposition, he was able to overcome difficulties that his prede- 
cessors in office were unable to surmount. He had always taken a keen 
interest in the military affairs of the country, and for many years held the 
honourable position of Lieutenant-Colonel of the Glengarry Reserve 
Militia, a body of men possessing the military ardour and heroic spirit 
which in all ages distinguished their Highland ancestors, and which still 
animates the inhabitants of Glengarry County. It was only natural that 
when Mr Mackenzie found himself in a position to fill up the vacancy in 
the high office of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Ontario, he should have 
conferred it upon his able Lieutenant, the Postmaster-General ; and it was 
universally admitted by politicians on both sides that no more fitting ap- 
pointment could be made, and that no member of the Liberal party 
deserved the honourable distinction more than Mr Macdonald, who had 
continued throughout all his public career to retain the esteem and 
respect of friends and foes alike. A general chorus of approval from 
all parties followed upon the appointment, and it is admitted on all 
hands that “nothing occurred since his elevation to mar this feeling 
of satisfaction. Punctual and earnest in the discharge of his public 
duties, Mr Macdonald, in his no less important social capacity, retains 
and continues to display the same valuable qualities which have long 
made him a favourite with all who knew him, dispensing the hospi- 
talities of Government House with as little ostentation as possible, but 
with as much kindness and liberality as could be desired.” He is a tall, 
good-looking man, with a fine open countenance, most unassuming, and 
agreeable in manner; a Catholic in faith, but full of charity and good 
feeling towards those who differ from him in religion. He is highly 
popular with all the members of the Liberal party, and devotedly fond of his 
native Glengarry and its people, while he still has a warm corner in his 
heart for “Tir nam beann, nan gleann, ’s nan gaisgeach.” While in the 
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Treasurer and Minister of Agriculture for the Province of Ontario, who 
supplied me with information bearing upon emigration, and expressed his 
views freely on that and such other questions as I introduced and discussed 
with him. His deputy, Mr Spence, Secretary of the Emigration Depart- 
ment, I found equally pleasant and obliging, and most anxious to place 
any information in his possession at my disposal. And now that I am 
taking leave, for the present at least, of Canadian officials, it is only right 
to say that whether they agreed or differed with me, I found them, with- 
out exception, from the highest to the lowest, perfect gentlemen, most 
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agreeable, civil, and obliging, with no offensive airs of superiority, and 
most anxious to supply any information in their power, whether it was 
connected with their own special departments or not. 

The reader is no doubt aware that in Toronto resides Patrick Mac- 
gregor, M.A., barrister, better known from his connection with Celtic 
literature, more particularly as the author of “The Genuine Remains of 
Ossian, literally translated, with a preliminary Dissertation,” published by 
him in 1841, under the patronuge of the Highland Society of London. 
Mr Macgregor was educated in the University of Edinbutgh, and has 
several relations in this country, in Badenoch and Paisley, the well-known 
P. Comyn Macgregor of the latter place being his cousin-german. In the 
course of a most interesting chat, 1 learned with pleasure that Mr Mac- 
gregor had a new edition, improved, with extensive notes, of his now rare 
work, ready for the press. One of the judges is Kenneth Mackenzie, but 
though I called twice I found him on the bench, and I was unable to 
procure an interview or find out what branch of the Mackenzies he 
originally sprang from. ‘But perhaps the best known (to quote from 
my letters in the Free Press) and most genuinely warm-hearted High- 
lander in Toronto is Hugh Miller, a wholesale chemist, who learned hid Log fe 
business in Church Street; “Iifverness. He came to Toronto in 1842° ‘4 M 
when it had only a population of between thirteen and fourteen thousand, g £2, 
the inhabitants of the city having thus increased six times in 37 years, ““*€t., 
during which period Mr Miller has been one of its most prominent and 
upright citizens. Finding him so popular among his fellow countrymen,(// 
I jocularly remarked that it was a pity our friend had so nearly outlived A 
the Clan Miller, or he would no doubt have been appointed Chief by accla- . 
mation. ‘Ah,’ answered one, ‘ he holds a far more important position here ; 
he is Chief of all the Clans in Toronto.’” Indeed I found that he was known 
and spoken of over the whole of Upper Canada as one of the very best in 
all respects of his race in the wide Dominion. He has long ago occupied 
all the positions of honour at the disposal of the St Andrew and Cale- 
donian Societies. He is a Justice of the Peace, and a leading reformer, 
and his eldest son and partner in business holds the honourable position 
among his countrymen of Secretary to the St Andrew Society. No de- 
serving Scot in distress is turned away from Hugh Miller’s ; but in spite 
of all his liberality and kindness, which are proverbial, he possesses, in 
addition to a lucrative and extensive business, some valuable land and 
house property in and around the City of Toronto. There were number- 
less good Highlanders in the city whom I desired to see ; but the limited 
time at my disposal did not admit of my staying long enough in the 
place. Among others I met Mr Neil Bain, a very fine fellow, a native 
of Dingwall, and a partner in a large safe manufacturing concern in the 
city. James Bain & Son is a most respectable firm of booksellers of long 
standing, doing a very prosperous business, and also originally from Ding- 
wall. One of the sons is a partner in the London publishing firm ot 
Nimmo & Bain. The leading publishers in the city are Campbell & Son 
and Maclear & Co., and genuine Highlanders to boot. I was also pleased 
to meet with two young Invernessians—one, a sun of the late respected 
Bailie Alexander Macbean, who holds a respectable position in the Goods 
Department of the Grand Trunk Railway ; and Angus Macbean, a son of X 
Lewis Macbean, also occupying a respectable position which I was in- 
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formed he is steadfastly improving in a manner which his good conduct 
and steady habits fully deserve. The mercantile houses exhibit Gordons, 
Mackays, Campbells, Macdonalds, Mackenzies, Mathesons, and other such 
Highland names without number on their signboards, making you feel 
quite at home as you pass along the principal streets of the city. While 
here I took a run out to 


BEAVERTON AND WOODVILLE 


by the Toronto and Nippising narrow gauge railway, the manager of 
which was good enough to send me a return pass over his line to and from 
Woodville where I had to change and travel some eight miles on another 
line to Beaverton. At the Midland junction, about 100 miles due north 
from Toronto, I had to wait for more than an hour the arrival of the train, 
which was just an hour behind time. The officials showed the most 
delightful unconcern as to its appearance ; and, making inquiry, I was told 
by one of them that the trains were almost invariably equally late and 
was “not once in a fortnight up to time,” the delay generally taking place 
at Lindsay. 

My principal object in going to this district was to see the Rev. David 
Watson, M.A., one of the earliest subscribers to the Celtic Magazine in 
that quarter—a genuine Highlander, whose father at one time occupied 
the farm of Knocknageal, near Inverness. He was in the village to meet 
and drive me to the manse, about a mile further on, where, on arriving, I 
received a warm Highland greeting from his wife and family. I soon dis- 
covered that Beaverton, situated on Lake Simcoe, a magnificent sheet of 
water, was almost entirely populated by Gaelic-speaking Highlanders, 
those from Islay and Kintail forming the great majority. I much desired 
to see them, but my kind host stuck to me so closely and attentively that 
I could not leave him to go among the people, without a seeming rudeness 
and ingratitude which I naturally felt most anxious to avoid. However, 
on Sunday morning, finding that I could not have my desires satisfied as 
to the living, I went to the churchyard, and wandered and mused among 
the tombs of the dead, until it was time to enter the church to hear my 
eloquent friend preaching to his devoted Highland flock. Here, among 
the tombs, I enjoyed a sermon in stones which surpassed in interest to 
me any that I had ever heard preached from living lips, There I found 
from the inscriptions and sculpture which abounded that vast numbers of 
my expatriated countrymen lay under a strange sod thousands of miles 
away from their native land, waiting for the great day when the earth 
and sea shall give forth their dead, Hardly a monument or head-stone 
but proclaimed that he or she over whom it was placed was “a native of 
Scotland”—Campbells and Mackays “from Islay,” Camerons “ from 
Lochaber,” Macraes “from Ross-shire” or “from Kintail,” Gordons and 
Murrays “from Sutherlandshire,” Macewens “from Perthsire,” and so on 
from all the Highland counties. The whole surroundings and the thoughts 
to which they gave rise were touching beyond description, and made an 
impression upon my mind which I shall never forget. The harsh cruelty 
or callous indifference on the part of the Highland Chiefs, who must be 
held principally responsible for the expatriation of their noble country- 
men, was recalled and presented in vivid colours before the mind's eye. 
The ties of affection for fathers, brothers, sisters, and friends, for country 
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and kin, so remorselessly torn asunder by the natural protectors of their 

ple and dependants were recalled, and the feeling produced was one of 
subdued sorrow mixed with no small amount of hatred and contempt for 
the memory of the authors of Highland evictions and other less glaring 
and offensive, but equally cruel forms of expatriation and transportation 
of a past generation. One could not help feeling the great value and in- 
terest which would have attached to such a record, as was here given, of 
the early migration westward from Europe to the British Isles of the early 
Celtic races. Though thousands have found a last resting-place in this 
city of the dead, the first burial took place in it so recently as 1834, a few 
years after the first tree was cut in the then trackless and endless forest. 
The inscription, which shows a poor acquaintance on the part of the com- 
poser with Highland geography—for he places Inverness-shire in the Isle 
of Skye—is as follows :—‘ Sacred to the memory of Ann M‘Ginnis, wife 
of Donald Cameron, a native of the Parish of Strath, Inverness-shire, Isle 
of Skye, Scotland, died May 14th, 1834, aged 48 years. Deceased was 
the first intered (sic) in this yard.” Another inscription, on a very fine 
monument, is “In memory of Colonel Kenneth Cameron, formerly in Her 
Majesty’s 79th or Cameron Highlanders, who died June 20th 1872, aged 
84 years,” Colonel Cameron joined the famous 79th, I was told, as ensign 
about 1802. In the same enclosure is another monument to Robt. Bethune, 
youngest son of the late Rev. John Bethune, D.D., of the parish of Dornoch, 
Sutherlandshire, who died in 1864, aged 67 years, and whose widow, a 
sister of Colonel Cameron, survives him, and is perhaps the most respected 
lady now living in the Township of Thorah. On a fine marble column 
we are told that, ‘“‘ Here moulders the ashes of Robert Mactaggart, . . . 
He was born in Islay, served under Admiral Nelson, fought in the 
memorable battle of the Nile, departed this life on the 6th of September 
1858, at the good old age of 88.” 

But perhaps the most peculiar, and those which best illustrate the love 
of home and the pride of ancestry, are the following :--“ In memory of 
Donald Macrae, born 29 June 1786, died 30 Nov. 1870. Emigrated to 
Canada 1821. Was one of the first pioneers of the Township of Thorah. 
He was son of Donald Macrae, who was (son) of Christopher Roy, (son) 
of John Donald, (son) of Alexander, (son) of Christopher. His first wife, 
Mary Macrae, was daughter of John [ Brec], (son) of Donald, (son) of Donald, 
(son) of Alexander (son) of Christopher.” From this it appears that this 
couple were cousins six times removed from Christopher, their common an- 
cestur. Two of their sons, John and Donald, are in excellent circumstances, 
worth about £4000 each, and I was determined to see them. I found them 
such genuine Highlanders as I expected the commemorators of their an- 
cestors in such an inscription would be ; and it is quite unneccessary to say 
that they still take a warm and most lively interest in the Scottish High- 
lands. John was born in Kintail, but left with his father quite young ; 
but Donald was born in Canada. Their great-grandmother was a daughter 
of the Macrae of Ardintoul of the day. 

Alongside the above unique inscription was one “In memory of 
Isabella Macrae, relict of Donald Macrae. Born at Kintail, Ross-shire, 
Scotland, in 1783 ; died at Thorah, July 17, 1872. Daughter of John 
and Margaret Macrae, who were descendants of the Reverends Farquhar 
Macrae and Donald Macrae, ministers of the Church of Scotland, a.p. 
1744, in Kintail.” 
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These inscriptions, as I have already indicated, gave rise to feelings 
and emotions not easily suppressed, and some of which I communicated 
to my reverend friend before he entered the pulpit ; and during the most 
eloquent and impressive discourse which he afterwards delivered, he made 
such telling references thereto as visibly affected many of his hearers. Mr 
Watson is deservedly highly popular with the people, among whom he 
has laboured for so many years. He is one of the small number of 
ministers who opposed the Union, recently entered into by all the Pres. 
byterian Churches of Canada, and his congregation to a man adhered to 
him, though every one of them were quite willing to join if their pastor 
did so. Some of them, however, asked themselves the question, Whether 
it was best to go over and part with their minister, or adhere to a pastor 
whom they almost adored, as a godly, earnest, and hard-working man, to 
whom they looked up as their naturel father and protector when any 
troubles or trials overtook them? The question of Union or not was put 
to them from the pulpit, their minister asking all those who were in 
favour of Union with the other churches to stand up. Not one responded, 
He then asked those who desired to continue as they were to show their 
wishes in the same manner, when every soul in the building sprang to 
their feet. The church in which they had been hitherto worshipping 
was antiquated and too small for the growing requirements of an increasing 
congregation ; and to show their confidence in their minister, and to en- 
courage him still further, the time was considered appropriate to set on 
foot a subscription for the building of a new church. In a very short 
time a sum of £3500 was subscribed solely among his Highland friends, 
and all within the township. A handsome building, large enough to seat 
900 persons, was contracted for, and was ready to receive the congregation 
the Sunday after my visit, on which day it was to be formally opened. 
It is a pretty, neat structure, and every farthing of its cost was subscribed 
before the building contract was entered into, a fact which I am afraid 
cannot be recorded of many, if any, churches in our Highland districts at 
home, It will thus be seen that Mr Watson is happy in his people and 
surroundings, and he is equally so in his own family. His sons and 
daughters are educated under the domestic roof by their father, who in the 
most systematic manner devotes so many hours a-day to these paternal 
duties. The ladies’ performances on the piano were really remarkable, 
when the difficulties of the situation are taken into account; and they 
sang Scotch and Highland airs with the natural simplicity and sweetness 
of the mavis, one of them especially possessing a compass and command 
ef voice which, under professional training, would soon enable her to 
make her mark among the most accomplished vocalists of our time. 

Mr Watson is, in many respects, quite a character. He is entirely 
devoid of any ecclesiastical starch, but wholly devoted to benefiting physic- 
ally as well as morally and religiously, his fellow creatures ; and notwith- 
standing his genuine respect and love for the Old Church, he is thoroughly 
catholic in his views, and on the most friendly terms with his neighbours 
—Catholic as well as Presbyterian. His popularity among his neighbours 
was strongly evidenced by an intimation in the other Presbyterian churches 
of the district that there would be no services held in them on the oc 
casion of the opening, on the following Sunday, of Mr Watson’s new 
church, so that all the neighbouring ministers and people might be able 
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to join in the opening celebration services. I was particularly struck with 
his nervous restlessness, and with the peculiar naturalness and simplicity 
of his eloquence and action in and out of the pulpit. He possesses a 
magnificent library, and is a great student and master of botany, ornitho- 
logy, astronomy, geology, and many of the other sciences—a very prodigy 
of learning, in an out-of-the-way region, where only his natural love of 
knowledge could ever have induced him to devote himself so much to 
study as he does. And he is not a mere bookworm, but makes good use 
of his researches by occasionally delivering free lectures to the people on 
the elements of the various sciences. Mr Murdoch, with whom I parted 
in Kingston a fortnight previously, was to lecture in Woodville on “ The 
Heroes of Ossian,” on Monday evening, and I decided upon being present 
on the occasion. My reverend friend would insist upon driving me in 
his own machine, though the train was leaving Beaverton at the same 
time ; and I parted with his family, and later on with himself at Wood- 
ville, much regretting that I had so little time at my disposal to spend 
among such a fine, warm-hearted people as the Highlanders of Thorah. 
Woodville is a thoroughly Highland settlement of about 600 inhabit- 
ants, most of whom are from the Island of Islay, and nearly all Gaelic- 
speaking people. They turned out well to hear Mr Murdoch’s lecture, 
after which I had the pleasure of addressing them briefly in Gaelic. The 
Rev. Mr Mactavish, now of Inverness, has been there for several years, 
and he is still remembered and spoken of with the highest respect by 
every one with whom I came in contact during my short stay in the 
place. Among those whom I had the pleasure of meeting there was Dr 
Mackay, who is married to a daughter of Mr Mactavish ; Duncan Camp- 
bell, of the Post Office ; and the Rev. Mr Ross, the present settled Gaelic 
minister in the village, and a native of Easter Ross. I intended to have 
visited the churchyard there as I had done at Beaverton, but next day 
turning out very wet, I started on my way, and had the pleasure of the 
Rev. Mr Ross’s company all the way back to Toronto. In my next I 
shall introduce the reader to the Highlanders of Guelph, Lucknow, and 
Kincardine. A.M, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, —Letter and enclosure received from Mr John Macdonald, 
secretary, Gaelic Society, Sydney, N.S.W. Please arrange with Messrs Gordon & Gotch 
of your city, as you propose. Mag. can be supplied through their Melbourne branch, our 
Australian agents. ——Malcolm Robertson, Sefton, New Zealand.—Letter and enclosure 
received. Neither the Gaelic nor English words are given with Captain Fraser of 
Knockie’s Highland music.——Alexander Cameron, Coburg, Melbourne.—Many thanks 
for letter and enclosure ; but especially for your valuable service in making known the 
Celtic Magazine in the colony.——Dr MacCrimmon, Lucknow, Ontario,—Order received, 
and books forwarded to your address, We shall be glad to hear from you after your re- 
turn from Dacotah and Manitoba, William Fraser, Elgin, Illinois.—Thanks. We 
have conveyed your messages to Maclachlan & Stewart and to the Highlander.— 
Myles Campbell, White Rock, N.Z.—Many thanks. Your kind order booked, but the 
work will not appear for some time, 
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Piterature. 
—_—o—— 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS, Vol. VIII., 
1878-9 ; Printed for the Society. 


Looxine over this goodly volume, the first contribution that meets one is 
the address of the Chief, John Mackay, Swansea, delivered at the Seventh 
Annual Assembly of the Society on the 11th of July 1878. In it he 
deals earnestly and eloquently with some of the good work which had 
hitherto been performed by the Society, To the influence created and 
fanned by it he gives credit for the bringing into existence of the High- 
lander, of the Celtic Magazine, and of the Celtic Chair, and no doubt 
this is to some extent true. It is, however, equally true that the 
proprietors and editors of these publications were respectively the 
mover and seconder of the motion that the Gaelic Society itself be 
formed. Considering the interest which has been taken in the case of the 
Highland crofter for the last few years, we are pleased to quote what 
such an authority was good enough to say of our own share in, and re- 
sponsibility for, directing attention to his unfortunate lot. After referring 
to the Highlander, the Chief continued :—“We were not long exulting 
in the conduct of this champion when another made his appearance upon 
the scene, visiting our houses every month, with ever new and varied re- 
freshments of the daintiest kind—History, Folklore, Legends, Poetry, and 
Music. He, too, has a strong cudgel in his hand, which he wields like a 
master, and surprised many by boldly asserting, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the ‘ Highland Crofter’ was the most depressed, oppressed, 
and repressed member of the great British nation ; that there was neither 
‘ Poetry nor Prose’ in his lot, that the time had come either to ameliorate 
his condition or banish him for ever to the backwoods of America, to add 
to the strength and power of Brother Jonathan, or to assist Miss Columbia 
in her onward progress, and wipe away the stigma ever exposed to view 
on the bonnie braes and hill-sides of Gaeldom. The refrain of this ‘ ditty’ 
has been taken up and echoed from Land’s End to John O’Groats, from 
the Scotsman in Edinburgh to the Echo in London town, with a bewilder- 
ing, though diversifying, unanimity. The grievances complained of were 
admitted to be of long standing, known to all, patent to all, acknowledged 
to be undeserved—mildly, and sometimes unmurmuringly, borne, and 
above all, however much might may have overborne right, powder and 
shot were never thought of as a means of redress, nor as instruments of 
revenge. All honour to the brave population who know how to endure 
without disgracing their bright escutcheon! The time is at hand when 
their case will have consideration. ‘The darkness of to-day will issue in 
a brighter to-morrow.’” At the annual dinner, held in the following 
January, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie of Gairloch, Baronet, who presided, 
devoted an excellent speech to the same subject, and among the results of 
the Society’s influence was, he said, “ that a new magazine devoted to High- 
land literature and Highland interests has been established by your former 
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excellent Secretary, and though it is in no way under our cuntrol, it very 
efficiently promotes some of the objects we have set before us.” He then 
congratulates the Society on the prominent part which it had taken in 
promoting the Federation of Celtic Societies, and on the many valuable 
papers which were printed in the “ Transactions,” and continues :—“ The 
Celtic Magazine, to which I have alluded, is now in its fourth year, and 
is, I hope and believe, an assured success. It concluded its second volume 
with an essay on ‘The Poetry and Prose of a Highland Croft,’ which 
attracted so much observation that our leading Scottish journal thought 
the public sufficiently interested to make it worth sending a special com- 
missioner to the West Highlands, to report on this abnormal element of 
society—the West Coast crofter. The Commissioner’s letters were of 
course widely read, and intended to extend the area of discussion. The 
Scotsman itself could see in the croft system only an unmitigated evil ; 
others (like the Highlander in this town), could see in it nothing but 
good ; while a third party, admitting the misery spoken to by the Celtic 
Magazine and the Scotsman’s commissioner, thought that by legislation 
(of a character which I fear they did not clearly define to themselves), the 
crofter’s position might be brought back to that of an ideal past, in which 
I have no doubt they firmly believed.” Sir Kenneth then goes on to 
give his own opinion, and states that it is absolutely certain that, despite 
tne hardships with which the crofter has to contend, “ not one crofter in 
ten desires to change his condition by removing with his family to some 
other part of the country where he could have regular employment.” 
The reason why the poor crofter is apparently so thoroughly satisfied with 
his lot is then given, and Sir Kenneth holds that “ this must be accepted 
as a fact, that for no increase of material plenty, which is within his 
reach, will he give up his present surroundings, and surely he knows 
better than his critics what tends most to his own happiness.” This by 
no means follows. We have seen with our own eyes some twenty-five 
years ago, parents on the Gairloch property weeping and crying loudly 
because they were obliged to send their children to school by the estate 
regulations, the reasons given being that if they were taught to read and 
write, they would leave the country, as the writer of this notice and other 
members of the same family did, and were in the habit of doing. Will 
it be maintained that these parents were the best judges of what tended 
most to their welfare and happiness! We think not; and the same is 
equally true of the great majority of the Highland crofters. They are 
ignorant of how easily they could benefit themselves and their families in 
Canada and other British colonies. They do not know how thickly popu- 
lated these places are, especially the Dominion, with their own country- 
men, and the comparative comfort and affluence enjoyed by them, or they 
would not stop a single day longer than they were obliged to do in their 
present positions. The remainder of the Baronet’s speech is devoted to 
showing that the Highlanders of to-day are in many repects better off 
than those of the last century ; and in this he is quite successful. 

The Rey. Alexander Macgregor has two interesting Gaelic speeches in 
the volume, one of which he concludes, amidst great applause, by desiring 
that Sir Kenneth should soon occupy a seat in the British Parliament, 
where he could attend effectually to the interests of the Gaelic race :— 
“Ach cluinnibh mi,” he says, “ann an aon fhocal eile m’an co’-dhuin 
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mi; agus ’se sin, gu’m bheil mi’n dochas gu’n d’ thig an la anns am bi ar 
caraid uasal, ionmhuinn, cinneadoil fein, an Ridir Coinneach Ghearrloch, 
(a tha aig ceann a’ bhuird an nochd) ’na Bhall ann am Parlamaid na 
Rioghachd air son cearnaidh air chor-eigin ’nar tir! Ochan ’se dheanadh 
an gaire-mor ri sin an Ceilteach, seadh, agos an t-Ard-Albannach mar an 
ceudna, ged nach ann de shliochd ’nan cabar e :—ach dheanamaid uile e, 
oir c’ait am bheil uasal ni’s airidh na esan air urram, agus ni’s freagarraiche 
na e, chum dleas’-nais na dreuchda sin a cho’-lionadh?’ Is it possible 
that our Reverend friend may after all, and in spite of modern scepticism 
as regards all prophecy, possess that ancient gift ? 

There is a most interesting paper by Mr James Barron, of the Inver- 
ness Courier, on “The Celtic Province of Moray,” in which he treats 
learnedly of its ancient Maormorships, and informs us that the town of 
Inverness had a fortified place on the Castle Hill in the reign of Malcolm 
Ceannmore, and that soon after his day the Castle was the most important 
stronghold in the northern part of the kingdom. The town became a 
Royal burgh in the twelfth century, but it was previously mentioned by 
David I. as one of the local capitals of the realm. After describing the 
fierce battles which were fought between King Duncan, Macbeth, and the 
powerful Norse Earl, Thorfinn, Mr Barron goes on to propound the 
theory that Macbeth, who first took the side of the King, deserted 
Duncan and joined his enemy, Thorfinn. Macbeth wanted to make 
peace with the powerful Norseman, and “what more acceptable 
gift could he bring (him) than the head of King Duncan? . . 
Macbeth had no ho to be subordinate to the King of Scotia. He held 
that he was himself an independent prince ; and here was a good oppor- 
tunity once for all to destroy Scottish pretensions, or perhaps, if Thorfinn 
was favourable, to seize upon the Scottish throne. His wife, desirous to 
avenge her kinsman, doubtless encouraged such projects. Thus influenced, 
it is reasonable to suppose that Macbeth slew Duncan after the battle, and 
threw in his lot with Thorfinn. Their combined forces ravaged the country 
east and south, and a partition of the kingdom appears to have followed. 
The rule of Thorfinn was acknowledged throughout the district north of 
the Grampians, while Macbeth ruled over the central territory. - 
The reign of Macbeth extended to seventeen years, and was comparatively 
peaceful and prosperous. The power of Thorfinn helped to render his 
throne secure ; but something must also have been due to the Conserva- 
tive elements still existing in the Scottish kingdom. The innovations 
which had been previously introduced could not have failed to create a 
certain measure of discontent. The old Pictish law of succession through 
the female line had been abandoned ; the law of Tanistry had next been 
undermined by Teutonic influences ; and to the southern Celts it may 
have been satisfactory to obtain a Gaelic king like Macbeth, especially as 
he was connected by his wife with their own royal family. Macbeth was 
in reality the last truly Celtic king of Scotland. By the oldest writers 
he is represented as a liberal and popular sovereign. He and his queen 
twice gave grants of land to the Culdees of Loch-Leven, and Macbeth and 
Thorfinn appear to have visited Rome in 1050, where the Scottish king 
freely distributed silver to the poor. Several attempts were made to de- 
throne him, but until 1057 without success, In that year Malcolm Can- 
more, advancing from Northumberland, attacked him with a powerful 
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force. Macbeth was driven across the Mounth, and slain at Lumphanan 
in Marr, where there is still a large cairn known as Cairnbeth, 

The paper entitled “The Cosmos of the Ancient Gaels” has been re- 
ferred to in a different form in the February number. Such a paper 
should never have been admitted into the Transactions of a Society whose 
objects are so entirely at variance with those of the writer of that paper. 
The objects of the Sosiety, as printed in the volume before us, “are the 
perfecting of the members in the use of the Gaelic language ; the cultiva- 
tion of the language, poetry, and music of the Scottish Highlands,” &e. 
4§\ The object of Mr Donald Ross, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, is to crush, if he can, everything Celtic. He adopts, with 
evident satisfaction, the opinions of writers who have described our 
language as “a fitting article for savage imagery and crude conglomerate 
thinking,” and who say that our “ poetry is stolen or appropriated from 
more fertile fields whenever it happens to rise above the dignity of 
scurrilous twaddle.” Our music is sneered at and caricatured ; and the 
very men who brought the Society itself into existence, and whose active 
support has made it the power for good it now is, are, figuratively, spat 
upon and designated a nuisance by this modest Celtic savant, while in the 
matter of “culture and criticism,” he modestly designates himself “ the 
heir of all the ages,” whatever that may mean. In our notice of the last 
volume issued by the Society, we protested against non-members—in which 
} category Mr Ross was at that time—being allowed to abuse the race and 
all the inheritance we as Highlanders value most, in our own Transactions. 
He has since qualified to abuse us with a vengeance at our own expense, 
But the pill has been found too strong, and his connection with the Society 
has been dissolved in a manner which it is not our intention to notice 
here beyond saying that it unmistakably marks the manner in which his 
services to the Society have been appreciated by the members. 

There are two chapters of “ Leaves from my Celtic Portfolio,” by the 
Secretary, Mr William Mackenzie, which by themselves are worth double 
the small sum of five shillings paid for ordinary membership of the 
Society. Nearly one third of the volume is taken up with a full and 
most interesting history of “ Mackay’s Regiment,” by Mr John Mackay of 
Ben Reay, which is an exceedingly valuable contribution to Highland 
military history, and for which not only the Mackays, but all who take 
an interest in such subjects, are placed under a debt of gratitude to the 
} author. The paper on “Iona,” by Mr Colin Chisholm is of so interesting 
, a nature as to dispose us to place it before the reader in an 
early issue ; and we trust at no distant date to be in a position to treat in 
, like manner the very learned and valuable paper on “ Celtic Etymologies,” 

by Mr C. S. Jerram, M.A. (Oxon.), an English scholar who has paid 
great attention to the subject—extending even tothe length of having 
acquired the Gaelic language ; and who is not unknown to the readers ot 
the earlier volumes of the Celtic Magazine. 

The Gaelic Society continues to do real substantial service, and the 
volume before us, excellently printed by the proprietors of the Free Press, 
is worthy of its predecessors and of the Society. 
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BIDE A WEE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Mary J. MacCott. 
Buffalo: Peter Paul & Brother. 1880, 


Tais unpretentious, beautifully printed little book will find a hearty 
welcome in many a household on both sides of the Atlantic. Miss 
MacColl has evidently inherited no small share of the divine afflatus from 
her father, the well known bard of Loch Fyne. From him she may 
have got the lively fancy, the graceful flow of language, the slight dash of 
satire at the passing follies of the day ; but the true womanly feeling, the 
tender maternal instinct, the essentially feminine sweetness, evinced in 
this book are all her own. 

“One Less To-Night” is a pathetic picture of a bereaved mother’s 
chastened sorrow for the loved little one so early lost. ‘Fallen Stars” is 
a sweet poem, full of large-hearted charity and tender sympathy for the 
human “ wandering stars,” and has the true ring in its piety. In “My 
Love,” with its smoothly flowing measure, musical cadence, and glowing 
imagery, we recognise the work of a true poet; but in “ Good-By” 
there is poetry and more-—there we have depicted human nature in one 
of its best aspects, a woman’s love, trusting, dependant, clinging to the 
hero of her heart like the ivy round the sturdy oak. Strong-minded 
ladies full of “‘ woman’s rights” will sneer at the picture here given; 
ambitious, cold-hearted beauties will not understand it; but all leal- 
hearted women will both understand and admire it. We would fain give 
it in full, but the first and three last verses will give an idea of the whole: 


Good-by ! I cannot speak it, love, to thee, 
That saddest of all words ; my quick tears flow 
At thought of parting ; life would sunless be 
Without thee; nay I cannot bid thee go. 


I could not climb life’s rugged mountain side 
Without thy strong right aim tv lean upon; 

I could not stem the waves of sorrow’s tide 
Without thy voice and smile to cheer me on, 


O, what is gold, or rank, or power to me? 
They will not satisfy an aching heart: 

And wanting love how cold the world would be, 
How desolate— with ail its show and art, 


I love thee, darling, more than I can tell, 
All else I could yield up ; but thee, ah, no, 
Not e’en when dying shal i say farewell, 
Sweetheart, sweetheart, I cannot bid thee go, 


There are six or seven lighter pieces, written in quite a different key to 
the rest; some of these strike at the foibles of the hour, and are not 
destitute of humour. “Johnny's Letter” is charming in its simplicity and 
drollness. 

The book is very neatly got up, and we trust it will meet with the 
success it so well deserves, so that Miss MacColl may be encouraged to 
the still greater efforts of which this volume, described even by Longtellow 
as “ full of poetic beauty and deep feeling,” can only be the harbinger. 
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Slow and plaintive. 


Nach truagh leat mi ’s mi ’m priosan, 





MO MHAILI BHEAG OG. 








Me Mhali bheag og, 
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Di-dombnaich anns a’ ghleann duinn, 
Mo Mhali bheag og 
Nuair thoisich mi ri cainnt riut ; 
Mo chuid de ’n t-shaogal mhor. 
"Nuair dh *fhosgail mi mo shuilean, 
*S a sheall mi air mo chul-thaobh ; 
Bha marcach an eich chruthaich, 
Tigh’nn dlu air mo lorg. 


8 mise bb’air mo bhuaireadh, 
Mo Mhali bheag og, 
"Nuair ’thain’ an ’sluagh mu’n cuairt duinn 
Mo ribbinn ghlan ur ; 
‘8 truagh nach ann san uair ud, 
A thuit mo lamh o m’ ghualainn, 
Mu’n dh’ amais mi do bhualadh, 
Mo Mhali bheag og. 


Gur boiche leam a dh’fhas thu, 
Mo Mhali bheag og, 
Na’n lili ann san fhasach, 
Mo cheud ghradh ’s mo ruin : 
Mar aiteal cavin na grein’ 
Ann am maduinn chiuin ag eirigh, 
Be sud do dhreach a’s t-eugais, 
Mo Mhali bheag og. 


‘S mise a thug an 
Dha mo Mhali bhig oig, 

Nach dealaich rium sa’n t-saoghal, 
Mo nighean bhoidheach thu. 








Le mi-ruin do bheoil, 
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Tha t-thalt air dhreach nan teudan, 
Do ghruaidhean mar na coaran ; 
Do shuilean, flathail, aobhach, 
*S do bheul-labhairt ciuin. 


Shiubhlainn leat an saoghal, 
Mo Mhali bheag og ; 
Cho fad a’s cul na greine 
A gheug a’s ailli’ gnuis 
Ruithian agus leumainn, 
Mar fhiadh air bharr nan sleibhtean, 
Air ghaol ’s gu’m bithinn reidh ’s tu, 
Mo Mhali bheag og. 
*S truagh a rinn do chairdean, 
Mo Mhali bh og! 
*Nuair thoirmi ead do ghradh dhomh, 
Mo chuid de’n t saoghal thu : 
Nan tugadh iad de lamh dhomh, 
Cha bhithinn-’s ann san am so, 
Fo’ bhinn air son mo ghraidh dhut, 
Mo Mhali bheag og. 


Ge d’ bheirte mi bhe’n bhas so, 

Mo Mhali bheag og. 
Cha ’n iarrainn tuille dalach 

Mo cheud ghradh ’s mo rain $ 
B’annsa ’n saoghal-s’ fhagail, 

’S gu’m faicinn t-aodann ghradhach ; 
Ga’a chuimhn’ bhi air an la sia, 

’S na dh’fhag mi thu ciuirt’, 





JoHN MACKENZIE, in “ The Beauties,” from which we copy the werds, adds the 


following note :—‘* The above beautiful song was composed by a young Highland officer, 
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who had served under King William on the continent soon after the Revolution, His 
history, which elucidates the song, was thus:—He was the son of a respectable tenant 
in the Highlands of Perthshire, and while a youth, cherished a desperate for a 
beautiful young lady, the daughter of a neighbouring landed proprietor, eir love was 
reciprocal—but such was the disparity of their circumstances that the obstacles to their 
union were regarded even by themselves as insuperable, To mend matters, the gallant 
young Highlander enlisted, and being a brave soldier and a young man of excellent con. 
duct and character, he was promoted to the rank of an officer. After several years’ 
absence, and when, at the end of a campaign, the army had taken up their winter 
quarters, he came home to see her friends—to try whether his newly acquired status 
might not remove the objections of her friends to their union. She was still un 

and if possible more beautiful than when he left her—every feature had assumed the 
highly finished character of womanhood—her beauty was the universal theme of admira- 
tion. Othello-like, the gallant young officer told her of ‘hair-breadth ‘scapes by land 
and flood,’ and so enraptured the young lady that she readily agreed to elope with him, 
Having matured their arrangements, they fled on a Saturday night—probably under the 
belief that the non-appearance of the young lady at her father’s table on Sabbath morn- 
ing, would excite no surmises in the hurry of going to church. She, indeed, had com- 
plained to her father of some slight headache when she retired to rest, and instructed 
her maid to say next morning that she was better, but not dispesed to appear at the 
breakfast table. Not satisfied with the servant’s prevarication, who was cognizant of the 
elopement, the father hurried to his daughter’s bedroom, and, not finding her there, he 
forcibly elicited the facts from the girl. He immediately assembled his men, and pur- 
sued the fugitive lovers with speed and eagerness, After many miles pursuit, they over- 
took them in a solitary glen where they had sat down to rest. The lover, though he had 
nobody to support him, yet was determined not to yield up his mistress ; and being well 
armed, and an excellent gladiator, he resolved to resent any attack made upon him, 
When the pursuers came up, and while he was defending himself and her with his 
sword, which was a very heavy one, and loaded with what is called a steel apple (ubhal 
a’ chlaidheimh), she ran for pretection bebind him. In preparing to give a deadly stroke, 
the point of the weapon accidentally struck his mistress, then behind him, so violent a 
blow, that she instantly fell and expired at his feet ! 4 seeing this, he immediately 
surrendered himself, saying, ‘That he did not wish to live, his earthly treasure being 
gone!’ He was instantly carried to jail, where he composed this heart-melting song a 
few days before his execution. Our neighbours, the Irish, claim this air as one of their 
own, but upon what authority we have been left in the dark. Sir Jobn Sinclair estab- 
lishes its nativity in Scotland, but falls into a mistake in making an inn the scene of the 
melancholy catastrophe of the lady’s death. The song itself substantiates our version of 
it. The second stanza was never printed till given by us—the whole is now printed 
correctly for the first time. It is one of the most plaintive and mellow in the Gaelic 
language—full of pathos and melancholy feeling. The distracted lover addresses his 
deceased mistress, as if she were still living—a cireumstance that puts the pathetic 
character of the song beyend comparison, and amply illustrates the distraction of his own 
miad—a state of mental confusion, and wild melancholy, verging on ee we 


IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 
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Now the last flake of amber is subdued 

By twilight, and the fainting crimsons fly 
From the quiet spaces of the western sky ; 
The rook is winging homewards with his food ; 
Down in the cosy sedge the curlew’s brood 
Have hushed themselves to silence suddenly, 
As if afraid to startle with their cry 

The stretch of listening moorland and still wood, 
Day is reluctant to resign this hour, 

And night scarce dares to take it till the shell 
Of the high moon casts forth her miracle 

Of perfect silver, and resumes her power 

Over the wind, the sea-wave, and the flower 
That folds against the night its weary beil. 
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